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IF YOU THINK the American Rockies are 
spectacular, wait till you see Canada’s! 
The steepest peaks in North America are 
right outside your window when you cross 
the Canadian Rockies on The Dominion, 
erack Canadian Pacifie “name train”. 


Now here’s the next great step 





THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is 
“Roller Freight”?—freight cars on Timken * 
bearings instead of old-style friction bear- 
ings. Freight service, already improved 
by train radio communication and mech- 
anized handling, will be revolutionized! 





“HOT-BOXES”— No. | cause of freight 
train delays—will be eliminated by “Roller 
Freight”. Cars will get where they're 
voing faster, spend less time in the repair 
shop. That means America’s freight haul- 
ing capacity, backbone of our defense 


production, will be greatly increased, 


Watch the railroads Go 


Every moment’s a high spot on this Canadian trip 





SIX COLORFUL PROVINCES vlide past your 
picture-window between Montreal and 
Vancouver. To make every moment a high 
spot —even at sea level — The Dominion 
features air-conditioned ears, foam rubber 
reclining seats, superb service. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can be the railroads’ 
big attraction for tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness. On one livestock run with “Roller 
Freight”, running time has been cut in 
half, business boosted 30%. Cattle spend 
less time in ears, arrive in better condition. 


LOWER COST! Complete assemblies of 


cartridge journal box and ‘Timken bear- 
ings for freight cars cost 20% less than 
applications of six years ago. And they soon 
pay for themselves. Cost analyses show the 
added investment over friction bearings 
can be saved in as little as 39 months, 


..on TIMK 


THADI-mARe 810 w & Pat 


EACH MEALTIME IS a new climax to your 
trip. And you enjoy the inviting menus 
all the more because you get a smooth 
ride from the roller bearings on the axles. 
They're a big railroad improvement that 
made today’s name trains practical. 


in railroading 


BY SWITCHING to Timken bearings the 
railroads can cut lubricant costs up to 
89%. Man-hours for terminal inspection 
will be cut 90%, fuel bills pared. And 
because Timken bearings permit smooth- 
er starts, there'll be less damage to freight. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER 7 > 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 


TAKES RADIAL §@) AND THRUST 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~8). 


J)- LOADS 


Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 0. 


Cable aadress; ** TIMKOSCO"’. 


EN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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or appliances... 





here’s why there’s more business 
for you in HOLIDAY! 


Whether you sell quality clothing, fine home 
products or other merchandise that makes 
living more pleasurable—you’ll sell better to 
a market that’s both Mass and Class. That’s 
the Holiday market—more than 850,000 of 
America’s richest, most responsive families! 

Their average yearly income is $9,320 — 
three timés the national average! 82% of 
them live in private homes! Holiday actually 
puts these fabulous families in a pleasure 
mood—a mood to live better, to do more, to 
buy more fine products, more often! That’s 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


because Holiday is the magazine that most 
closely reflects postwar America’s changing 
pattérn of better living! 

Those are the reasons why top media men 
and top advertisers voted Holiday “‘the hot- 
test general monthly of all’’—why there’s 
more business for you in Holiday! 


* * * 


*kor full information, together with Holiday sales case 
histories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, 
Holiday, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


The Metals with a new point of view; 











A fabulous finger of metal, more than a quar- 
ter of a mile high, towers into the sky above 
the streets of New York City. 


It is the tallest man-made structure on 
earth—nearly three times as high as the 
Washington Monument. The beacon light on 
its tip is sometimes hidden in the clouds. And 
the copper ribs along its spine have literally 
pushed back the earth’s horizons. 


This is the new Empire State multiple tele- 
vision antenna. From its dizzying height all 
five of New York’s major networks broadcast 
their signals simultaneously . . . twice as far 
as they ever did before. In the first year of 
its operations, it has brought millions of 
people in remote rural areas their first view 
of television. 


Here is a triumph of modern metals at 
work ... each metal carefully hand-picked to 
perform the job it does best. Copper for an- 
tennas, coaxial cables, hundreds of miles of 
hair-fine wire. Manganese and vanadium to 
harden and strengthen the structural steel. 
Silver, selenium, brass and zinc are vital 
metals in the instrument panels to keep the 
complex system under split-second control. 


In keeping with the development of such 
advancements in engineering is Anaconda’s 
far-reaching program of pioneering and prog- 
ress in metals . . . devising new techniques in 
mining and metallurgy ... developing new 
ways to produce better products. 


In the laboratories, the mines and the mills 
of Anaconda, this program of research and 
expansion is continually going forward... . 


So that progress in metals will keep abreast 
with progress in science and industry. .. . 


So that men of foresight and good will may 
push back the horizons of all the world to a 
new and enlightened tomorrow. 





RALPH STEINER 


This photograph was taken with a 180° lens and shows 
the horizons of New York City from the tip of the 
Empire State Building antenna tower. At the top is 
the East River. (The rectangular building at left is the 
home of the United Nations.) At extreme left are the 
sky-line of Connecticut and up-state New York. To 
the extreme right lie the skyscrapers of Wall Street and 
beyond them New York Harbor. The Hudson River 
is at the bottom. The shadow pointing to 10 o’clock is 
that of the Empire State Building itself. The object 
at the bottom is the navigation warning-light. on the 
tip of the tower. The photographer’s shoulder becomes 
recognizable by turning the picture counter-clockwise. 


“ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


THE TELEVISION PROGRAMS are carried from the transmitters at the 
base of the tower to the various antennas through a complex system of 
copper coaxial lines. Thousands of feet of Anaconda high-conductivity 
copper tube, made to exacting mechanical and electrical specifications, 
were supplied by The American Brass Company, an Anaconda manu- 
facturing subsidiary. 


es ADE os 
ENGINEERS CHECK THE QUALITY of picture and sound transmission on 
the screens and instruments in this WNBT Control Room. Electrical 
cables made by Anaconda Wire & Cable Company bring the electric 
power which TV stations need to put their programs on the air. At 
home Anaconda improved television lead-in lines help you enjoy clear 
reception on your TV set. 


BECAUSE OF DEVELOPMENTS like the Empire State multiple antenna, 
millions more Americans are now enjoying television. Today, defense 
has first call on all metals. But Anaconda is producing more metals... 
improving methods of mining and manufacturing...to meet the 
demands of science and industry. 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 








The March of the News 


Happy birthday. It was Harry Tru- 
man’s 68th birthday . . . and he said he 
felt 28 . . . To the reporters who showed 
up for his weekly news conference, the 
President looked like a man somewhere 
between the age he is and the age he 
feels Mr. Truman—in his eighth 
year on a job that is called the world’s 
toughest—appeared happy, contented and 
self-confident. 


Reflections. As has been the case so 
often in recent weeks, the President was 
in a philosophical, reminiscent mood .. . 
On specific issues he had little to say ... 
On generalities he was loquacious . . . 
Before the conference questions started, 
Mr. Truman spent five minutes posing 
for the photographers who were after 
the usual birthday pictures . When 
the conference got down to the serious 
business of news, it went like this: 


On peace. Q Mr. President, this is the 
anniversary of the day when you de- 
clared the victory over Germany in 1945. 
Can you tell us what the outlook is for 
continued peace? 

A Since Germany and Japan surren- 
dered, the President said, our whole ef- 
fort has been to attain a lasting peace .. . 
We've been working constantly and con- 
tinually for it . . . To date, that effort has 
been successful . . . But at the present 
time conditions are very grave . . . There’s 
a steel strike, an oil strike, and now 
there are some difficulties in the copper 
industry. 

We are still trying to get things 
straightened out. If we can maintain the 
economy on an even keel, and keep mak- 
ing economic progress, there will be no 
third World War. 


On politics. Q Bertrand Russell says 
that no American public official could 
continue to hold office if the facts of his 
life were known. Any comment? 

A No American public official can 





hold office, Mr. Truman laughed, unless 
his private life is out on the clothesline 
for everyone to see. 

Q You've said you might express a 
choice among the Democratic candi- 
dates. Will you come out for somebody? 

A A President shouldn't be gagged 
just because he is President, said Mr. 
Truman .. . He is not ready to express 
an opinion on candidates yet. 

Q Well, will you be ready before the 
Democratic Convention? 

A The President said he likes to let 
the river take its course [a remark, inci- 
dentally, that was a favorite expression 
of his old political friend, the late Tom 
Pendergast] . Mr. Truman said he 
himself is a pretty good judge of political 
currents as they develop—a fact some 
people learned to their regret in 1948. 


On the home front. Q Will you tell us 
why the Government offered the steel 
industry an increase of $4.50 per ton? 

A There will be no discussion of steel 
while it is before the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Truman said firmly. 

Q Can you comment on the oil strike? 

A The Administration is working hard 
to get it settled. 

Q Will you comment on the billion- 
dollar cut in the mutual-aid bill? 

A Mr. Truman said he will be ex- 
tremely explicit—later. 

Q Do you think we are in danger of 
deflation or inflation? 

A We must guard against either. So 
far we have prevented either one. 


On retirement. Q Do you have any re- 
flections on your 68th birthday? 

A Mr. Truman said he’s had a most 
happy, and as full, a life as any man his 
age. 

Q In the next 10 years do you intend 
to write or make speeches and lectures? 

A He intends to have a good time, 
said Harry Truman, and to do just as he 
damn pleases. 
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20 ways meat packers 





reduce costs from farm to table 


Only about 50% of a meat animal is 
meat. But by saving “everything but 
the squeal” from the other half, meat 
packing companies are able to “‘can- 
cel-out” many of the costs of process- 
ing your meat. 


Parts of the animal which once were 
destroyed or thrown away now are the 
source of hundreds of valuable by- 
products. Some of them have many 


uses. At least one of them is used to 


make (or help make) every item on this , 


page. How many do you recognize? 


1. Bone for bone china. 

2. Horn and bone handles for 
carving sets. 

3. Hides and skins for leather 
goods. 

4. Rennet for cheese making. 


5. Gelatin for marshmallows, 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE - 


1 


- Glycerin 


photographic film, printers’ 
rollers. 


. Stearin for making chewing 


gum and candies. 
for explosives used 
in mining and blasting. 


8. Lanolin for cosmetics. 


9. Chemicals for tires that run 


10. 
ll. 


cooler. 

Binders for asphalt paving. 
Medicines such as various hor- 
mones and glandular extracts, 
insulin, pepsin, epinephrine, 
ACTH, cortisone ... and sur- 
gical sutures. 


- Drumheads and violin strings. 
. Animal fats for soap. 
. Wool for clothing. 


. Camel’s-hair (actually from 


cattle ears) for artists’ brushes. 


Headquarters, Chicago 


16. Cutting oils and other special 
industrial lubricants. 

17. Bone charcoal for high-grade 
steel, such as ball bearings. 

18. Special glues for marine ply- 
woods, paper, matches, window 
shades. 

19. Curled hair for upholstery. 
Leather for covering fine fur- 
niture,. 

20. High-protein livestock feeds. 

Money from sale of by-products fre- 

quently makes it possible for the packer 

to sell the beef from a steer for less than 
was paid for the animal on the hoof. 

Every hour one or more by-products 
of the meat packing industry is used to 
make your life more enjoyable . .. to 

help produce something you need . . . 

to make America a better place to 

live in. 





e Members throughout the U. S. 





Baseball's under way again—reminding us that 
the Yankee Stadium, the nation’s biggest, best- 
known ball park wouldn't be big enough to hold 
all of Sinclair’s shareholders at one time. 

Over 100,500 people own Sinclair—which is 
33,500 more than the seating capacity of the 
“house that Babe Ruth built.” Only a handful of 
America’s business corporations have as many or 
more stockholders. 

Nearly half of the Sinclair owners are women. 
Many others are institutions—schools, colleges, 
churches, hospitals, trust funds, investment trusts, 


insurance companies. Average holding by owners 


of all types is 121 shares. No individual has more 
than 1 per cent of the stock. 

This broad, varied diversification in Sinclair 
ownership is a good thing—for the shareholders— 
for the company as a whole. It marks Sinclair as a 
truly American competitive business enterprise 
... one of thousands of similar enterprises owned 
by 20,000,000 investors, upon which America’s 
mighty industrial strength is built. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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To help you get your bearings in a period of more and more confusion: 

War, which affects all things, is to go on in Korea. Truce talks are near 
collapse. Truce itself, always doubtful, now is highly improbable. 

Bigger war, however, is unlikely to follow. 

Communists, holding the initiative, are happy with things as they are. 
almost begging for a deal, is unhappy, unwilling to risk more. 

The Communists have a good thing and hesitate to give it up. 











U.S., 





Casualties, as a result, are to go on. Casualty rate is 15,000 a year. 

Draft will continue, too. One youth in 3, drafted, is likely to end up in 
Koreas One in 30, in Korea, is likely to be a casualty. One in 15 or 20 of 
those in the Army and Marines may be a casualty. One in 100 is likely to be 
killed in action. Wounded nearly all recover. 

Politicians regard casualty rates as low enough not to jolt voters. 














Efforts to hurt the Communists more are not to be made. 

Blockade, to cut the flow of war goods to China, is not planned. 
Troops of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa are to remain isolated, not used. 
Bombing, to hurt the Chinese Communists, will be confined to Korea. 
War, in other words, is planned for the future, about as now. 





Armament for U.S., without a truce, will go ahead as planned. 

Cuts in armament, if made, will be small. Arms aid for Europe, too, will 
go ahead about as projected. Total cost: Above 55 billions in 1953. 

Armed forces will be kept at around 3.5 million men. 

One out of about 5 dollars, 1 out of about 7 men, is involved in the Korean 
war, even while in slow motion. Hy 

Korea is considered a great thing by Communists. It ties U.S. down. Korea, 
when and if settled, probably will become part of an over-all deal, not a sepa-= 
rate deal. Korea is just a pawn in the Communist game. 

















Arms spending, if not cut drastically, will underwrite active business. 

Business, a bit slow now, will pick up as 1952 wears on. 

Business setback, indicated for 1953 with any truce, will become less 
likely if war goes on. Arms cuts will be delayed and be smaller. 

Recession, moderate, still seems probable for some time in 1953. 

Depression of a severe kind, however, simply is not in sight. Armament is 
the great pump primer of the present and the foreseeable future. Spending on 
arms cannot be cut drastically as long as a war is under way. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Control powers over prices, wages, materials are to be extended. 
Controls themselves, in a slow-motion war, will be relaxed, weakened. Wage 
and salary control is due for drastic restriction after June 30. 

Price control will be narrowed. Price ceilings, in any new law, will be 
flexible, reflecting cost increases. Price control will not be usable as a 
device by Government planners seeking profit control; aside from taxes. 

Rent control will be extended about as now. Power to control use of mate- 
rials will be continued. Farm price supports will be kept. 


























Tax cuts still are possible on 1954 incomes, individual and corporate. 

Taxes, however, are more likely to remain uncut with war going on than with 
war ended. Tax issue is to become a hot one during 1953, not before. 

Excess-profits tax is the one facing most attack. 

Individuals cannot expect more than mild tax relief for a long time. Taxes 
on 1952 income actually will be higher than on 1951. The 1953 tax will be as 
high as that of 1952. It will be 1954 before any relief at all. 











Strike power of big unions may be reduced next year, not this. 

Ban on all strikes in an emergency period seems improbable. Strike ban, 
when and if enacted, will be limited to basic industries. 

Strikes of the kind that come in steel, railroads, coal, oil, utilities, 
are going to be placed under more legal restriction. Taft-Hartley Act, now 
available, is not being used by the White House and will be supplemented. 

Antitrust laws, possibly, may be extended to monopoly power of unions. Big 
unions, able to shut down an entire industry, might be broken up, just as trusts 
are broken up. In 1947 Congress was shy one vote of approving that. 

Court receivership for companies and unions, in case of strikes that tie up 
the nation, is the newest idea and one getting most attention. Both sides then 
would be put under pressure to settle, with Government in neutral position, not 
trying to impose its will on either side. 

Strike limitation is cooking for action next year. 




















It's the next President, not Mr. Truman, who will get the headaches. 

War, very probably, will be inherited by whoever takes over. 

Business troubles, when they come, will come for a new President. 

Deficits and debt will bother him, too. Taxes are a headache now. 

Farm problems are coming back. Strike problems appear to be growing. 
Unemployment is in sight for some period in the new Administration. 

The country is drifting into something of a stew. It's drifted for quite 
a number of years, as the next President will discover. 

















Estes Kefauver is the man Democratic voters appear to want to take over 
after Mr. Truman. Adlai Stevenson is the man the Democratic politicians want. 

Stevenson and Kefauver may yet be the ticket. 

Taft stays out front in delegate strength among Republicans. 

Eisenhower, however, is strong on his own and has most apparent strength 
among favorite sons, who may have the controlling votes. 

It's still a tossup between Taft and "Ike." 

One of those men--Kefauver or Stevenson, Taft or Eisenhower--is most 
probably to be President on next January 20. You can take your pick. 
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““ How many homes in America 
serve beer? : 
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A pe two out of @& 
every three homes 
serve America’s beverage 
of moderation—according to a 

* nation-wide Crossley survey. 


Aleut” 





Survey figures show that 62.2 per cent of all U.S. families 
buy beer or ale for home consumption. This is but one 
measure of the social acceptance of America’s beverage of 
moderation—one indication of how much beer and ale are 
a part of this nation’s home life. 


More about: the social, economic and historical role of 
beer is presented in “Beer and Brewing in America.” For 
a free copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 

















Williams on Republican Ticket? . . . Acheson Gets Set 
To Meet Russians . . . Britain Making Single A-Bomb 


President Truman’s tendency to go 
out of his way to say nice things about 
General Eisenhower is designed to 
make Republicans wary of the Gen- 
eral. The strategy is to encourage a 
Republican nomination of Taft on the 
ground that the Democrats might 
stand a chance to defeat him. 


ek “oe 


The name of Senator John J. Wil- 
liams, of Delaware, is bobbing up as 
a possibility for second place on the 
Republican ticket this year. He un- 
covered the country’s tax scandals 
and gave the Republicans a major 
campaign issue. 


x *« * 


Republicans are beginning to be con- 
cerned over the prospect that Senator 
Estes Kefauver, with a place on the 
1952 Democratic ticket, may enable 
the Democrats to campaign this year 
as the party of reform and of honesty 
in Government. Republicans had 
hoped to capitalize on that issue at 
expense of the Democrats. 


ak ee 


Governor Earl Warren of California, 
with a probable 70 delegates from his 
home State, will hold a strong hand 
in the Republican Convention when 
it comes time to decide between Taft 
and Eisenhower. California and Penn- 
sylvania, with 70 delegates each, are 
in a key trading position. 


x & * 


Politicians are eying the 1952 reac- 
tions of women voters with unusual 
interest. What they think they see is a 
strong feminine partiality toward Ke- 
fauver in the Democratic Party and 
Eisenhower in the Republican Party. 


xk * 
Thomas E. Dewey, New York Gov- 
ernor and twice the Republican 


Party’s presidential nominee, is be- 
ginning to take a much more active 
interest in the organization backing 
Eisenhower. Dewey men are moving 
in with advice and plans. 
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Whispers 


If other labor leaders are right, the 
ability of Philip Murray, CIO head, 
to get White House help in labor dis- 
putes is due to the number of votes 
that Mr. Murray is able to influence. 
The CIO takes direct political action 
more than most old-line unions. 


x * * 


Roger Putnam, Economic Stabilizer, 
and Ellis Arnall, Price Controller, 
are scheduled to be official casualties 
in any steel settlement. They are 
committed to price and wage policies 
that will be sacrificed. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
getting set for another meeting with 
the Russians. Stalin wants to talk on 
Germany, and U.S. has no objection. 


xk *« & 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who is shift- 
ing as Supreme Commander from the 
Far East to Europe, was outfoxed 
by the Communists in Korea when he 
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let up on military pressure during rs 
truce negotiations. Friends of Gener. ~ 
al Ridgway point out, however, that © 
the truce-talk policy was made in 
Washington and not in Tokyo 


x ke 

John Foster Dulles, the man who é 
guided the writing and ratification of |7 
the treaty with Japan, is going to be 
high up on the list of those in line to 
become Secretary of State if General 
Eisenhower should become the next 
President. 


x * * 


George Kennan, Ambassador to Mos- 
cow and author of the State Depart- 
ment plan to “contain’? Communism, 
now is out with a new idea as a guide 
to U.S. foreign policy. Mr. Kennan 
feels that it’s time for this country to f 
place less emphasis on “doing good" 
in the world, more on its own nation- 
al interests. 


* * 


Winston Churchill is pushing plans 
for Great Britain to build and ex- 
plode an atom bomb. The British 
project, however, is a single-shot af- 
fair and not the start of a big atomic 
industry. Britain lacks the resources 
for that. 





ce! 
xk * 

British businessmen in Communist 
China are finally losing hope of a te- 
vival in trade between China and 
Britain. Total number of Britons in 
China before the war was 10,000, but 
it is now down to 600 and continues 
to dwindle. 


x * & 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the? 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, now is un- 
disputed boss of U.S. military com- 
mand both at home and abroad. The 
Bradley power rose in the Asiatic the 
ater when General MacArthur was 
removed. It now is to dominate Amet- 
ican policy in Europe with replace” 
ment of General Eisenhower by © 
General Ridgway, a Bradley man. 
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J cathe example of 
American-Standard 
Aeadership 





@ The new Restal puts an extra bathroom 
within reach of a lot of people. 

Measuring only 38” x 39”, and just 12” 
high, this modern receptor bath by Ameri- 
can-Standard requires about the same space 
as a shower stall. Yet, despite its compact 
size, the Restal with its built-in corner seat 
combines the features of a bathtub and 
shower. 

Almost any home, however small, can 
find room for the Restal. In many instances, 
an unused closet or alcove can be readily 
and inexpensively converted into an extra 
bathroom with this small size fixture. Also, 
many older bathrooms can be divided into 
two smaller rooms with simple partitioning 
and installation of the compact Restal. 

Made of rigid cast iron smoothly finished 
with a thick coating of acid-resisting or reg- 
ular enamel, the Restal is another fine ex- 
ample of the product superiority American- 
Standard obtains through the generous use 
of top quality materials, good styling, and 
master craftsmanship. The Restal is avail- 
able in white and five popular colors to 
harmonize with other American-Standard 
bathroom fixtures. 

If you are a home owner, landlord, builder 
or architect, you'll find that the Restal re- 
ceptor bath is a practical, inexpensive way 
(its cost is comparable to that of a properly 
installed shower stall) to add an extra com- 
plete bathroom to your property. For more 
information about this product, just write 
to American-Standard at the address below. 





RESTAL RECEPTOR BATH 
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American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. U-52, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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“Mating” the eight-ton B-47 wing with the fuselage. 


92 tons of watchmaker precision 


In the world’s fastest bomber—the B-47 
Stratojet—Bocing engineers designed a 
completely revolutionary airplane. Its 
92-ton bulk is composed of 52,000 dif- 
ferent parts, each requiring a degree 
of precision comparable to that of a 
fine watch. When Boeing men set 
out to build it in production quantities 
they had to devise revolutionary 
methods. 


As one example of their ingenuity, 
take the wing skin. Thick as the hide 
of a destroyer, it has to be drilled with 
15,000 bolt and rivet holes, each posi- 
tioned to tolerances as close as half a 
thousandth of an inch. A specially de- 
signed Boeing wing jig does the job. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the 


Gigantic forgings which form the 
stiffeners at the wing shoulder must be 
drilled and machined with such pre- 
cision that when the wing is “mated” 
with the fuselage, the huge assembly 
slips into place with less than a hair’s 
breadth of -clearance. Such accuracy in 
big aircraft building would have been 
called “impossible” a few years ago. 
Today it is routine. 


From 35 years’ experience in aircraft 
manufacture—and the building of 
thousands of B-17’s and B-29’s during 
World War II—Boeing had the men 
and the know-how to solve the highly 
complex manufacturing problems of 
putting the B-47 Stratojet into full 


B-47 Stratojet, B-50 Superfortress, C-97 Stratofreighter, KC-97 Tanker and the B-52 Stratofortress; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 





The unique Boeing wing jig permits drilling to 
extremely close tolerances. 


production. These same manufacturing 
skills have also produced the XB-52 
Stratofortress, America’s new cight-jet 
heavy bomber, and have prepared the 
way for production of an undisclosed 
number of this great aircraft. 


BOEING | 
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TO BAN STRIKES? 


Court Control or Antitrust Action May 


Drastic curbs on the right to 
strike are being talked in Con- 
gress. Powers of labor leaders 
are getting the once-over. 

All sorts of proposals are 
under study — everything from 
compulsory arbitration to an out- 
right ban on some strikes. 

It's a touchy subject, politi- 
cally. But some form of limit on 
labor's power to shut down key 
industries is in the cards. 


Laws that would bar strikes in ba- 
sic industries again are getting at- 
tention in Congress. The problem of 
strikes and what to do about them 
almost certainly is to be a major con- 
cern of the next President, whoever 
he is, 

Strikes are back in politics because of 
trouble in steel and oil and on the rail- 


roads, with trouble threatened in coal — 


and electrical equipment. Strikes have 
interfered with telephone service and 
with telegraph service. Voters, as a re- 
sult, once more are aware of the power 
of a very few individuals, with no re- 
sponsibility to public authority, to pros- 
trate the nation. 

Neither industry nor Government pos- 
sesses the authority today to shut down 
entire industries. Antitrust laws stand in 
the way of concerted action by: industry. 


The Constitution is a barrier to any sud-’ 


den action by Government to close down 
an industry, Only the leaders of a few 
key labor unions have the personal power 


| to stop the wheels of industry in the 


hE bit es 


hation. 


— is this power of labor-union officials 
that appears to be causing enough con- 


» Cem among voters to induce Congress to 


) Sive it attention, 
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Bes number of plans to limit or to ban 
the use of the strike power are being 


studied. These range from an outright 
prohibition of strikes when the President 
declares that an emergency exists to a 
plan for receivership for both industry 
and union whenever the restraints of the 
Taft-Hartley Act run out. Under exist- 
ing law, which Mr. Truman did not use in 
the steel dispute, a President can enjoin 
for 80 days a strike that endangers the 
national welfare or safety. 

‘An outright ban on strikes that 
affect national defense is being proposed 
for periods of emergency. The theory of 
this proposal is that industry, in emergen- 
cy periods, is forced by the excess-profits 
tax to give up the great proportion of its 
profits. With profits severely limited, 
workers should—according to this reason- 
ing—give up the right to strike as a 
means of forcing greater reward for 
themselves. Bargaining for pay raises or 
adjustments in working conditions could 


Come in 1953 


go on, but the strike power in basic in- 
dustries could not be used during periods 
of national emergency. 

Congress probably will stop short of 
approving this type of plan. 

industry-wide bargaining would 
be banned by a plan that came within one 
Senate vote of approval by Congress in 
1947. This proposal will be high on the 
list of those to get consideration next 
year. 

If enacted, this plan would make it 
illegal for the entire steel industry, for 
example, to bargain with a single union 
representing the industry's workers. No 
single union could be certified as_bar- 
gaining agent for workers of competing 
companies. There would be one union 
for U.S. Steel, another for Bethlehem, 
another for Republic. 

A strike might occur, but the strike 
would be against a single concern, not 


Suggested Ways 
To Handle Big Strikes 


PLAN 1: Bar strikes in any industry affecting defense whenever 
an emergency is declared. 


PLAN 2: 


Apply antitrust laws to monopoly power of unions, as 


now applied to industry. Industry-wide strikes would be 


trust-law violation. 


PLAN 3: 


Ban industry-wide collective bargaining and industry- 


wide contracts with unions. 


PLAN 4: 


Keep Taft-Hartley injunction, effective for 80 days in 


strikes creating national emergency. Add power to place 
companies and unions in court receivership if strike is 


threatened after that. 
PLAN 5: 


Compel arbitration of disputes in basic industries, with 


Government enforcing arbitration awards. 


PLAN 6: 


Seize industry by presidential order while effort is made 


to work out a settlement. 
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against an entire industry. Units of an 
industry not struck would be expected 
to meet the basic needs of the nation for 
the products involved. 

Congress is interested in this plan. 
Mr. Truman, as President, would veto it 
if passed by Congress. Another President 
in 1953 might feel different. 

Antitrust law extension to cover 
unions is a variation of the proposal to 
bar industry-wide bargaining. Under 
antitrust laws, it is illegal for companies 
to get together to fix prices. Monopolies 
are illegal. But, under court interpreta- 
tions of trust laws, it is not illegal for a 
single labor union to exercise monopoly 
power to raise wages, which are a major 
element in price. One man can hold in 
his hand the power to close down an en- 
tire industry upon which the life of the 
nation depends, provided that this man 


THE STRIKE PROBLEM 


arbitration of labor disputes. Most other 
employers, and labor unions as well, 
tend to oppose this. Neither side likes to 
trust a decision on wages and working 
conditions to arbitrators who may be 
partial. 

If arbitrators of disputes are to have 
power to settle disputes and then to im- 
pose their terms, it then may become 
necessary for Government to keep a hand 
in the fixing of prices and to undertake 
to assure by Government action that the 
employment terms can be fulfilled. 

Compulsory arbitration goes along 
with economic planning. At the moment, 
Government planning is not popular. 

A system of labor courts, with 
power to decide issues in disputes, is get- 
ting some attention. The idea of courts is 
a variation of the idea for compulsory 
arbitration. It is an idea that does not fit 
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... it will plague the next President, too 


is a leader of a labor union. If he were a 
representative of industry he would go 
to jail under present law. 

The bar to monopoly power in indus- 
try, if extended to monopoly power in 
big unions, would end_ industry-wide 
strikes and industry-wide bargaining. 
Competing unions, rising to challenge 
those already established, would get the 
protection of antitrust laws. 

A good deal of support can develop 
for a simple amendment of antitrust laws 
to bring unions within their scope. Many 
lawyers feel that only a strained inter- 
pretation of the laws against trusts now 
excludes unions from their terms. 

Compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes is one more of the proposed meth- 
ods for banning strikes in basic industries. 

Employers in the railroad industry 
definitely are interested in compulsory 
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in with the current line of thinking in 
Congress. 

Taft-Hartley Act strengthening 
may be the first change made to restrict 
or to bar nation-wide strikes in basic in- 
dustries. 

At present, the President can act to 
enjoin a strike for a period of 80 days 
while parties seek a settlement. If no 
agreement is reached at the end of 80 
days, the strike can occur. 

The proposal now is made by Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, 
that both the companies and the unions 
involved in a strike affecting national 
welfare or safety be thrown into court 
receivership if unable to work out a settle- 
ment. During the period of receivership 
there could be no change in wages or 
working conditions and no change in 
prices. 





Courts, not the executive branch of 
Government, will, if Congress agrees to 
the Smith plan, be responsible for oper. 
ation of any industry that comes into 
Government hands. The receivership 
would end whenever the contesting par. 
ties agreed upon a settlement. There 
would be no other time limit on the pe- 
riod during which the industry and the 
union would remain in court hands. 

Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense 
has given qualified endorsement to this 
method of dealing with big strikes, 
There is substantial Democratic and Re. 
publican support for the plan in both 
houses of Congress. 

Power to seize industry and to 
operate it under the executive powers of 
the Government is wanted by President 
Truman. This power Congress has refused 
by action of both houses, when emer- 
gency powers of the President were ex- 
tended to June 30. Seizure of industry 
alone, not accompanied by seizure of the 
labor union as well, commands little vis- 
ible support in Congress at this time. 

The trend definitely is toward enact- 
ment of laws that place some restraint 
on the power of labor leaders to shut 
down this country’s basic industries. 

That concentrated power, denied to 
industry, is beginning to be questioned 
for labor leaders. The Supreme Court, 
back in 1917, had this to say of union 
power: 

“Whatever would be the right of 
an employe engaged in a private 
business to demand such wages as 
he desires, to leave the employ- 
ment if he does not get them, and 
by concert of action to agree with 
others to leave upon the same con- 
ditions, such rights are necessarily 
subject to limitation when employ- 
ment is accepted in a_ business 
charged with a public interest.” 
Courts were holding 35 years ago that 

the right to strike was a right that could 
be limited. It was in 1919 that Calvin 
Coolidge rose to fame when, as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, he acted to break 
a police strike with the observation that 
“there is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, at : 
any time.” Strikes aimed at basic in 
dustries tend to have more widespread 
effects than police strikes in single 
cities. 

Labor leaders in recent years have 
grown to great power under protection 
of federal laws. The same Government 
that protected them while they became 
powerful has the means to limit theit 
power if abused. Exactly what type of 
limitation will be applied to labor-leader 
power depends upon the individual and © 
the party taking office in 1953. Some 7 
form of limit on the use of strike powet 
is in the cards. 
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Member of Panel Tells How 


The story of steel is the story of what hap- 
pens when the Government moves in to try 
to fix wages in a big labor dispute. 

Public members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board hold the balance of power. They hear 
the arguments, then vote with one side or the 
other. In steel, industry complains that public 
members went all out for the union side. 

Here is industry's story of what went on in- 
side the Wage Board in the steel dispute. 
Answers to questions are given by John C. 


Q Can you tell us, from your ex- 
perience, Mr. Bane, how the Govern- 
ment goes about settling a big wage 
dispute? 

A On the basis of what happened in 
steel, I would say that public members 
of the Wage Stabilization Board usually 
team up with the labor members to im- 
pose terms on industry. 

Q Just how do the public members 
operate? Do they sit as judges, who hear 
the evidence and then rule in favor of 
one side or the other? 

A Public members of the Wage Board, 
in our case, acted like judges in an ap- 
peal court. They listened to arguments 


and let nobody know what they thought. ~ 


In the end, the Board’s recommendations 
were made known to the industry mem- 
bers just a short time before they were 
publicly announced on March 20. The 
industry members had a chance to vote 
on the recommendations, but they had 
no advance warning of what the public 
members were about to recommend in 
the way of concessions to the union. 

Q The industry was left in the dark 


until a Board decision was about to be 


announced? 

A Yes. Recommendations on the main 
Points in dispute were a complete sur- 
Prise to us. I know that ina few cases 
they had just been written a few min- 
utes before they were voted upon. 

_Q There was no judicial considera- 
tion beforehand by the whole Wage 
Board? 

A None at all on the important issues 
of wages, fringe benefits, “union shop,” 
and others. 
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INSIDE THE WAGE BOARD— 


Decisions Are Worked Out 


1952, issue. 


Q Did you feel that the public and 
labor members were working together? 

A The public members must have 
known that the recommendations would 
be acceptable to the steel union. The 
fact is that the public members con- 
sulted the union. 

Q Did the public members confer 
with Philip Murray of the Steelworkers? 

A Not with Murray, but with Arthur 
Goldberg, attorney for the steel union. 
For example, on at least one occasion, 
Nathan Feinsinger, Chairman of the 
Wage Board, laid before some of us in- 
dustry people a typewritten recommen- 
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JOHN C. BANE 


Bane, an industry representative of the panel 
that heard the evidence in the steel case for 
the Wage Board. Bane also sat with the Board 
during the discussions that led to recommen- 
dations for a wage increase. He is a Pitts- - 
burgh lawyer who represents steel companies. 
The public members’ view of what went on 
in the Wage Board during the steel discus- 
sions was given in this magazine by Board 
Chairman Nathan Feinsinger in the April 18, 


dation about local working conditions, 
seniority and other such issues. Fein- 
singer felt we had a recommendation 
that would get the vote of industry and 
public members. 

Feinsinger went to his office, where 
Goldberg was. There was nothing im- 
proper about Goldberg’s being there. 
Feinsinger came back and said, “I’m 
sorry, but we can’t do it that way. The 
union won't stand for it.” 

Q Does all this mean that wages 
were being fixed by Government, in 
consultation with labor, without the 
owners of the property knowing much 
about it? 

A That’s right. There was no consul- 
tation between the public members and 
any representatives of the company. 

Q Was this a case of industry on one 
side, and labor on the other, trying to 
convert the public members? 

A We weren't trying to convert them. 
We had no idea where they stood until 
the decisions were made. 

Q Do not the public members take 
part in the discussions? 

A They take part, but they act like 
mediators. If they can’t mediate, they 
fall into one side or the other. 

Q In the steel case, did they throw 
their weight entirely on one side, or did 
they come out with what they thought 
was a fair compromise? 

A There were no real important is- 
sues decided against the union. You 
might say that the guaranteed-annual- 
wage recommendation was not favor- 
able to the union, and it wasn’t. But the 
union wasn’t sure what it wanted on that 
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What Happens When Government 
Tries to Fix Wages 
—As Industry Sees It 


(Based on experience in steel ) 





Real bargaining between 
employers and union stops 
when Wage Board steps in. 





Union leaders fix a 
strike date, issue 
call for walkout. 





Wage Board mediates, 
seeks best offer 
from each side. 





Public members of Board 
hold balance between 


union and employers. 





Board votes, public 
and union against 
employers, for union 
offer. Board does not 
set settlement terms 
of its own. 





Strike comes when industry 
balks at accepting 
Board decision. 








Industry is seized to 
impose wage and working- 
condition terms approved 
by union. 
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issue, and the result was it was not 
pressed very hard. 

Q You say the public members fee] 
that they must agree either with indus. 
try or labor. Does that mean they use 
no independent judgment? 

A Feinsinger explained to us that, in 
his view of the tripartite method of 
operation, he had to agree either with 
labor or with industry. In our case, the 
public members did not exercise inde. 
pendent judgment. They said they had to 
agree with us or with the labor members, © 

Q Do you mean that if the union had ’ 
asked for a dollar-an-hour increase, it {7 
probably would have got it? 

A I don't know how far the public 
members would have gone, but they 
would either have had to give the union 
a dollar, under their method of pro. 
cedure, or come down to our offer, which 
was 14 cents. 

Q But you said the public members 
acted as mediators. 

A That’s right, but the hard fact is 
the mediator doesn’t keep up his 
mediating. He throws his weight com- 
pletely on one side, without exercising any 
judgment. That makes mediating rather 
useless. It doesn’t result in a real ad- 
justment. 

Q Was there any real collective bar- 
gaining during the time the Government 
was involved in the steel case? 

A Collective bargaining did not exist 
in any real form, because of the exist- 
ence of the Wage Board. Under the 
rules that the Board put out in this case, 
collective bargaining by a big industry 
with a big union is impossible. 

Q Why can't there be collective bar- 
gaining? 

A The Board’s regulations put a ceil- 
ing on wages that can be reached by 
agreement. The employer and the union 
sit down to bargain. The employer 
says: “I won't agree to anything above 
the regulations.” He can’t, in fact. The 
union has to take that because, if it didn't, 
it would be striking against the regula- 
tions. Now, if the union makes enough 
noise to get the case before the Wage 
Board as a dispute case, and if it makes 
large enough demands and puts enough 
pressure on the Board, the union can get 
a wage increase that is far and awayt 
above what the regulations permit. That 
is what happened in steel. 

Q So that kills collective bargaining 
while the case is before the Board? 

A That’s right. Why should a union 
be content to bargain under the Boards 
regulations, if by coming down here 
the Board it can get more? 

Q Does the steel industry think mor 
could have been accomplished if the 
Government hadn't stepped in? ; 

A It would have been better to let 

(Continued on page 18) 
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L-O-F Super-Fine Fiber-Glass 
provides exceptional insulation 
for ducts of either circular or 
rectangular shape. 










End costly heat or cold losses 


L-O-F Fiber-Glass lightweight blankets are 
highly efficient insulation for ducts and 


many other industrial applications 


L:O-F Fiser-Guass is the quick, easy answer 
to insulating problems for a wide variety of 
applications. For example, this superior insula- 
tion greatly increases the efficiency of inside 
heating- or cooling-duct installations. 


Fiber-Glass blankets, used as heating-duct 
insulation, reduce heat losses, increase efficiency, 
save fuel. On cooling ducts, they save power, 
permit use of smaller -units and increase over-all 
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cooling efficiency. And because Fiber-Glass is 
light, it saves installation time and adds very 
little weight to any duct system. 


Fiber-Glass is also quality insulation for air- 
ciaft, automobiles, trucks and heating, refrig- 
eration and electrical equipment. Other forms 
are available for reinforcing paper, plastics and 
for textiles. 


Why not look into the advantages of Fiber: 
Glass in your products? Call your nearest L-O-F 
office (district offices in 24 major cities). Or get 
in touch with Libbey-Owens:Ford, Dept. F-G 
152, Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 





FIBER°GLASS DIVISION 
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the parties fight it out themselves. The 
only reason for submitting the case to 
the Wage Board was that a steel strike 
would cause a national emergency by 
crippling the defense effort. 

Suppose the case hadn't been sent to 
the Wage Board, and suppose also that 
the President chose not to use the Taft- 
Hartley Act—he had that course avail- 
able, but he didn’t use it—bargaining 
would have got down to business. Both 
sides knew that if no agreement was 
reached by the end of the vear there 
would be a strike. That would have in- 
tensified efforts to reach an agreement, 
with the help of the Federal Mediation 
Service and of State mediators. They 
may have reached a settlement, judging 
from experience, in a few weeks at most. 
At that time, there was no occasion for a 
strike’s running on indefinitely. 

Q What if they could not agree? 

A The Taft-Hartley Act could have 
been used, if things got really bad. 

Q But weren't you making the point 
that the industry didn’t want Govern- 
ment stepping in? 

A Well, the Taft-Hartley Act doesn’t 
cramp collective bargaining. There is 
no procedure under Taft-Hartley by 
which the Government fixes the wage. 
If a strike is threatened, it can be stopped 
for 80 days by injunction, but bargain- 
ing goes on. 

Q During this 80-day “cooling off” 
period of the Taft-Hartley Act, is it usu- 
ally possible for employers and unions 
to come to terms? 

A Settlements have been reached 
during that period in 9 out of 10 cases. 

Q But there still is a threat of a strike 
after 80 days if no agreement is reached? 

A That’s true, but at that point, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, Congress may step 
in and take whatever action it chooses. 

A strike is very bad for a company that 
owns a steel mill. It also is very hard on 
the union, because the men are not 
getting paid the money they need to live 
on. There is great pressure on both sides 
to end the strike. The company can't 
afford to keep its plants down very long, 
and the union can’t afford to keep its 
people walking the streets out of work. 

Q You are assuming they would strike 
for only a month or so? 

A Im not criticizing the President’s 
judgment that a strike in January would 
have created a national emergency, but, 
looking back, the loss of a month’s pro- 
duction of steel at that time would not 
have crippled the defense effort. And 
it's looking at things in a pretty bleak 
light to guess that a strike would have 
lasted a month. 

Q Would a strike have been better 
than what we got after the Board moved 
in? 

A That’s what has to be considered. 
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While the Board had the case it was 
utterly impossible to bargain. In an effort 
to placate the union, the Board recom- 
mended a great deal more money than I 
think the parties would have settled for 
themselves. 

The Board exists for two reasons: to 
stabilize wages and to prevent strikes.in 
times of emergency. Now, it hasn't pre- 
vented inflation in this case, because 
these wage increases certainly are in- 
flationary. And it didn’t prevent a strike, 
because when its recommendations 
came out a strike resulted almost at 
once. It’s true that the President seized 
the mills on April 8 to prevent a strike, 
but he could have seized them on De- 
cember 31, January 10, or January 15 if 
there hadn’t been a Board. 

Q Suppose the industry and the un- 
ion had come to terms by bargaining, 


-Harris & Ewing 


WSB’S FEINSINGER 
“lf the union makes enough noise .. .’ 
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the Wage Board still would have had to 
approve the settlement, wouldn't it? 

A Yes, it would have had to pass on 
the stabilization feature. But what it had 
to approve probably would have been a 
great deal less than the increase of 26 to 
29 cents that was recommended. 

Q Do you think the union officials 
ever expected to get as much as the 
Board recommended? 

A Of course not. They were amazed. 

Q Where does the Wage Board get its 
power? Does it have authority to decide 
between one side and another in a dis- 
pute? Is there some legal basis for this 
wage-fixing operation? 

A There is a question whether this 
Board has any real power at all. It was 
set up by executive order of the Presi- 
dent under the Defense Production Act. 
If you read the Defense Production Act, 














and then read the history of the origin 
of the Wage Board, you will find that 
the Board does not conform with what 
the Defense Production Act calls for. 
It is a creation of the President. Its rules 
and methods are its own. 

Q Does the Board have any authority § 
as far as its recommendations go? 

A They are not legally binding. 

Q But doesn’t the President’s execy. 
tive order set up standards that the |) 
Board must follow? ‘ 

A Yes, there are several standards jp 
the order. For example, the order says } 
the Board’s recommendations shall be 
fair and equitable and must conform 
with the stabilization laws. The Board 
also is supposed to avoid any violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act or the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Q Who enforces the Board’s regula. 
tions? 

A Nobody, because the Board’s de. {J 
cisions have no legal weight and are not [J 
subject to review by any court. 

Q Don’t they have some weight now? 

A Only because the President gives 
them weight. 4 

Q How does the Supreme Court come 
into this issue? 

A The Supreme Court will, not re. 
verse or confirm the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The case before the Court hinges 
on whether the President has authority 
to seize the steel mills. The Wage 
Board’s recommendations get into the 
case only because of the threat that they 
may be imposed on the industry by the 
President while the mills are in Govem- 
ment hands. 

Q Would that mean that the President 
could go into. any industry and say, 
“These shall be the wages here”? 

A If an industry gets into a dispute? 
with a union, and the President decides 7 
that a strike in that industry will create 
national emergency, he can, under his 
view of the law, seize all plants in the 
industry and put in any wage he thinks 
necessary to satisfy the working people. 
He has a right to choose the wages an¢ 
other conditions of employment recom 4 
mended by the Wage Board. The steel! 
industry believes he has no legal right to 7 
do any of these things. i 

Q You wouldn’t recommend, ther.f 
that employers go to the Wage Board 
with their troubles? 

A No. If the Board treats other it- 
dustries the way it treated steel, no it 
dustry is going to have anything to de 
with the Board if it can help it. On th 
other hand, if the Board treats unions &7 
its regulations require, there is a gre” 
deal of danger that the union will p’yy 
no attention to it. Ne 

Q Then you think this Board dos 
not justify its existence? 

A That is exactly what I think. 
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Smart businessmen are efficient... that’s why smart 
businessmen everywhere depend on Hertz, at home and away, RE 
as a profitable business service. By renting a car from Hertz, 
you save time and money. You drive a fine new car 
as your own, with gas, oil and proper insurance included 
in the one low rate. Many thousands of businessmen 


you do more...eath more 
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use Hertz... ready to serve you at over 700 locations 


in more than 500 cities. You'll like Hertz too! 


Enjoy these many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz station in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 449 S. Main St., the weekday daytime rate is $5.00, plus 
6c per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, the total cost for 
a 30 mile trip is only $6.80, regardless of how many ride. Rates 
lower by the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A.B.C....A. Go to a Hertz 
station, B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step 
into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE ... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine 
new car in splendid condition and as privete as your own, Rent any 
hour, any time, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ... To be sure of a car 
when you need it, make a reservation in 
advance by calling your local Hertz station. 
They will reserve a car for use locally... or 
at the Hertz station in your destination city. 
If you prefer and you have the correct 
station name and address, write, wire or 
phone your reservation direct to your des- 
@ tination city. It there is no Hertz station in 
your home town at the present time, request 
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your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan at the railroad or airline reservation office, or your travel agency. 
Insist on Hertz for dependable service and proper insurance protecfion. 


NOW! CHARGE CARDS... Hertz International Charge Cards are 
issued to well rated business firms and individuals who qualify, The card 
serves as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides 
credit privileges when desired. Air Travel Card and Rail Credit Card 
holders will be extended these same courtesies at all Hertz stations. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is avail- 
able in over 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii, and Alaska. For complete 
information call your local Hertz station or write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 752, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world's largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 752, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” fer your local Hertz station 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS aa g 
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PARTY’S VOTERS LIKE KEFAUVER 


Nobody wants Kefauver—ex- 
cept the voters. His race is put- 
ting the party leaders on a most 
uncomfortable spot. 

The bosses laughed when he 
set out to run. But he’s no joking 
matter now. He’s beating the 
machines and no other candidate 
can touch him in popular votes. 

What worries the politicians: 
They may have to take Kefauver, 
or defeat. 


Senator Estes Kefauver, if the rank 
and file of Democratic voters can have 
their way, is to be the Democratic 
nominee for President in 1952. If the 
politicians, led by President Truman, 
insist on stopping him, they may in- 
sure defeat of the party in November. 

If popular votes in presidential pri- 
mary elections meant anything, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee now would com- 
mand more than half of the 616 delegates 
needed for nomination. He swept the 
primaries in States that will send 318 
delegates to the Chicago Convention. 
He is assured of victory in other pri- 
maries that will swell this total. 

Machine opposition. Senator Ke- 
fauver has beaten down the party ma- 
chine in State after State on his march 
through the primaries. In recent days, 


he overwhelmed the party organization 
in Ohio. And, in Florida, he made a 
good showing against Senator Richard 
B. Russell, of Georgia, in the face of 
solid opposition from Florida’s congres- 
sional delegation and the Governor. 

Outside the South, the Tennessee 
Senator has run even better than in his 
native region. He beat a powerful Tru- 
man organization in New Hampshire. In 
Nebraska, he outran Oklahoma’s Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, who had the backing of 
the party organization there. Only in 
Florida, where the Tennessee Senator 
was expected to be badly beaten, did he 
fail to get a majority. And the strength 
that he showed in Florida was a surprise 
to the politicians. 

As of now, Senator Kefauver could 
have the vice-presidential nomination of 
his party on a silver platter. Doubts are 
beginning to rise that he would take it. 
He insists that he is fighting for first 
place on the ticket, not second. 

First place can be had by the Senator 
only over the opposition of President 
Truman and the various bosses who have 
been controlling the party’s decisions. A 
few of these bosses have been dislodged 
by Kefauver in the primary battles—as 
in New Hampshire. Others have been 
beaten in the primaries, but still are 
calling the turns for the Democratic 
Party in their States. Kefauver does not 
stand very high in their regard. 

Thus, there is a real question whether 
the Senator can win the presidential 
nomination. In the primaries, he and his 


Democratic Chiefs Will Find Him Hard to Ditc 


delegates have rolled up more than 

million votes. But he has fewer than ] 
delegates. This is less than half as many 
delegates as will be sent to the Convep. 
tion by States in which he won endorse. 4 
ment in the primaries. 

Mr. Kefauver has only a few mor 
delegates than are in the camp of W, 
Averell Harriman, who has not run ing 
single primary but has most of the bj 
New York State delegation. 

Moreover, the ties that bind his dele 
gates to Kefauver are flimsy. Politician 
looking over his delegate list, say 
most of them are likely to leave him 
after the first ballot. The real showdow 
battle in Convention is expected by th 
politicians to come between other force 
perhaps in a contest between Senate 
Russell and Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson ¢ 
Illinois. 3 

All of this signifies that the voter 
want Kefauver, but the politicians in the 
Democratic Party do not. 

Voter unrest. The Democratic pr 
maries are showing clearly, in all section 
of the country, that a strong desire far 
change is stirring inside the party. 
Democrats are reaching out for 
faces, new personalities, turning awé 
from the old politicians. 

Even in the South there is strong 1é 
action against the old-line group of poli 
ticians. Alabama is giving some del 
gates to Kefauver. In Florida, 
younger voters were for Kefauver. 
got wide support in cities that had fe 

(Continued on page 22 


KEFAUVER’S POPULARITY RATING: If Primaries Bound 
The Delegates, He Would Be Halfway to Nomination 


( States Kefauver has carried in Democratic primaries and the number of delegates in each ) 
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Tops in performance: 


SUN-RESISTANT -ORLON” 


The top you see on this convertible 
will still be new-looking after years 
of use. The reason is it’s made of 
“Orlon’”’ acrylic fiber—the new Du 
Pont fiber which resists the harmful 
effects of the sun’s rays, chief cause 
of deterioration in fabrics for con- 
vertible tops. 

Tests under the strong Florida sun 
proved that tops of “‘Orlon”’ will take 
years of continual exposure without 
appreciable damage. They stand up 
well under flexing and will not bal- 
loon excessively at high speeds. Con- 
vertible owners report that tops of 
“Orlon”’ are breaking past perform- 
ance records for durability. Wet or 
dry, tops of ‘‘Orlon”’ keep their shape. 
They are easy to clean with solu- 
tions of mild soap or detergents. 

You may be able to make a better 
product or improve a production 
process with “‘Orlon.” Besides resist- 
ing sunlight, this Du Pont fiber with- 


stands the damaging effects of heat 
and acid; has high strength, wet or 
dry; and good abrasion and stretch 
resistance. 

Fabrics of “‘Orlon’”’ have a broad 
range of uses including convertible 
tops, industrial thread, hydraulic 
press cloths, and work clothes. Per- 
haps “Orlon” can help you in your 
business. Write E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers 
Dept., Room N-2504U, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


*Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber (Du Pont makes 
only the fiber ... not the fabric or finished product) 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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Telegrams are the answer to 
faster, more orderly, shipping 
operations. A big grocery chain 
avoids losses from overstocked 
perishable foods by having all its 
store managers order every day 
... by Telegram. 


For any business purpose 
TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 
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SIX GF FIFTEEN CRATES OF 
MOUNTINGS SHIPPED US TEN DAYS 
AGO NOT YET RECEIVED. KINDLY 
CHECK. PLEASE TELEGRAPH WHEN 
WE MAY EXPECT. 
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SINCE AS YOU KNOW OUR LOW PRICES 
ARE CONTINGENT ON PAYMENT IN THIRTY 
DAYS, WE WOULD GREATLY APPRECIATE 
IT 1F YOU WILL REMIT YOUR MARCH 
ACCOUNT BY WESTERN UNION MONEY 
ORDER OR TELEGRAPH WHEN WE MAY 
EXPECT IT. 
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the effects of his crime investigation. 
And Negro voters turned to him. 

In the North, the Senator has drawn 
votes from among television viewers 
who watched him preside over the Sen- 
ate’s crime inquiry. He had strong ap- 
peal for women voters. Some voters 
were attracted by the calm,- unhurried, 
temperate conduct of his campaigns. To 
some, he represented a new personality, 
a younger, fresher outlook. And, to many, 
he was a symbol of opposition to party 
machines and crime. 

Democratic politicians take a dif- 
ferent view of him. They regard Ke- 
fauver as too much of an untried new- 
comer to national politics to be trusted 
with the Presidency. They view him as a 
young man in a hurry, untested in im- 
portant matters, leaping too quickly from 
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waiting for an urgent push. And the air 
in Chicago is filled with charges that he} 
is bound to a big-city machine there, 

Senator Russell, whatever may be hi} 
strength in the South,-is making litt 
headway outside his own section. He jy 
regarded as a regional candidate. 

Mr. Harriman, holding himself aloof 
from the primaries, is not sparking any 
rank-and-file interest. 

Vice President Alben Barkley is juy {7 
getting set to make his bid. : 

President Truman has made it clea 
that he will not accept a draft. 

Senator Kerr has done little to ad.) 
vance his cause since his defeat in Ne. 
braska. 

Senators Brien McMahon, of Connecti. 
cut, and Hubert Humphrey, of Minne. 
sota, show no promise as candidates, 
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SENATORS RUSSELL AND KEFAUVER: THEY MET IN FLORIDA 
The South was not so solid 


one task to another, leaving too many 
things unfinished behind him. And they 
remark, of his crusading reputation, that 
they are against sin, too. 

But it is as a symbol of honesty and 
of the crusading spirit that the Senator 
has moved into a position that will make 
it hard for the Democratic Party to pass 
him by in the Convention. If it does, the 
cry will be raised that the party has 
turned its back on the will of the people, 
that Kefauver was too honest for the 
politicians of his own party. There is 
much headshaking inside the Democratic 
Party now over this dilemma. 

Other candidates. Moreover, no 
other candidate is moving yet into the 
field with an appeal and an organization 
that can sweep the Convention. 

Governor Stevenson is holding off, 


Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois, hai 
taken himself out of the race and is back 
ing Kefauver from the side lines. 

Convention showdown. As it stand 
now, almost half of the delegates t 
the Chicago meeting appear to be gt 
ing there without any tight pledges > 
any candidate. This means that no cal 
didate now in the race will have enoug’ 
delegates to dominate the Conventiol 4 
There will be big pools of unpledge | 
delegates. If these are fitted togethe 
right, they can give the nomination to al! 
man. The party bosses can come togethe! ; 
and pick the candidate. a 

But the bosses will face a great deal = 
opposition from many of the delegates 
Many of those who are going to the Co . 
vention without pledges will act as fret 
agents and will reject any effort of pat 
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bosses to dictate the decision. Any ef- 
fort to laugh off the Kefauver candidacy 
can lead to trouble. 

The campaign strategy of Senator Ke- 
fauver has been quite simple. He just 
stepped into a vacuum and started run- 
ning. There were no candidates in the 
field. Everyone was standing back to 
wait for President Truman’s decision. 
And, while everyone waited, Kefauver 
went into the primaries. 

Mr. Truman had planned to wait until 
closer to Convention time to make public 
his own decision. Delegates were to have 
been chosen without pledges, or bound 
to the President, leaving him a free hand 
to choose his successor. With filing of 
Mr. Truman’s name in New Hampshire, 
it was thought that the State’s delegation 
could be put at the disposal of the Presi- 




















Pletcher ‘n the Sioux Cissy Journat 
‘HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN’ 
...Kefauver against the field? 


dent. But New Hampshire Democrats 
willed otherwise. 

At that point it became clear that Ke- 
fauver might get so far out in front he 
could not be stopped if Truman did not 
open up the field to other candidates. 
And thus the President made known his 
decision to stay out of the race. 

By this time, Kefauver was far out in 
front. One by one, other candidates 
dropped their names into the race. But 
no enthusiasm was shown, nationally. 
And even the Florida defeat did not stop 
Mr. Kefauver. 

The matter is moving ahead to be set- 
tled in a free-for-all at the Chicago Con- 
vention—or by the party bosses in secret 
meetings there. But Kefauver has moved 


Into a position in which he cannot be 
overlooked by them. 
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‘First it spoils our business... 
now it spoils our fun!” 


CYCLONE CHAIN LINK FENCE is every- 
where at once; at least that’s the way 
it seems to burglars, vandals and tres- 
passers. And this fence actually is “on 
guard” at countless industrial plants 
. . . homes and hospitals . . . churches 
and cemeteries ...schools and stadiums. 

Among Cyclone’s 14 types of fence, 
you'll easily find the kind of protection 
you need. For example, there’s Cyclone 


Non-Climbable Fence—aptly named 
and a favorite with factories. Then 
there’s Cyclone Safeguard Fence—long 
used by home owners to protect their 
children, lawns and shrubbery. 

Every Cyclone Fence will give you 
long, trouble-free service. Our book tells 
you why. It also shows Cyclone’s many 
types of fence. Send the coupon for a 
free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOK 
ON FENCE 
zie 
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Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
\ property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
\ few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


aaa CLIP THIS COUPON---—SEND IT oS ae a 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. E-52 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ‘‘Your Fence.” | 
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Why Communists Don’t Want Truce 


They Are Winning the War at Bargain Rates 


Why Communists spurn truce 
terms in Korea— 

They're the gainers, as the 
war stands. Their forces, built 
up while Allies talked, are big- 
ger and better than ever. 

Communists see Korea as a 
cheap way to keep U. S. pinned 
down. Now it will take a mas- 
sive offensive to dislodge them. 
Even that might not work. 


TOKYO 

Any chance of a truce in Korea now 
appears to be gone. If war is to end, 
short of defeat for Western nations, it 
will come only through a great new 
military offensive or as part of an 
over-all world settlement with Com- 
munists. 

Top military commanders at last have 
arrived at this conclusion. It is a conclu- 
sion that has seemed logical to a good 
many observers on the ground for a 
long time. Cold logic, not sentiment or 
theory, lies back of the apparent Com- 
munist decision not to agree to a truce. 

Truce talks, it finally is clear to U.S. 
negotiators, were a Communist ruse 
and stalling tactic from. the start. 

Talk induced U.S. to end military 
pressure on Communist armies when 
they were hard pressed. Talk led U.S. 
officials to announce that they no longer 
intended to try for a military victory. 
Through talk, Communists divided 
United Nations allies and caused U.S. 
to slow down its effort to get strong. 
While talk went on for nearly a year, 
Communists increased their military 
strength in Korea by at least 50 per cent 
and probably by more. Truce talks, it 
turns out, have paid off in a big way for 
the Communist forces of the world. 

Logic, from the first, was on the side 
of failure for any attempt to arrange a 
truce in Korea separate from any world 
settlement with Communists. The chart 
on page 26 gives you the line of Commu- 
nist reasoning. It is the reasoning that 
governs at this time. 

What the Communists tried, as the 
negotiators see it now, was one of the 
greatest tricks of all time, a variation on 
the old “Trojan horse” technique. Com- 
munist troops: last spring were being 
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driven back and cut to pieces by a big 
U.N. counteroffensive. So they offered 
an easy peace, an offering that Ameri- 
can and other U.N. officials seized with- 
out suspecting what was afoot. Then, 
with the pressure off, Communists be- 
gan to do tricks with their “wooden 
horse” at Kaesong and Panmunjom. 
They rebuilt their hard-hit armies from 
600,000 up to 900,000 or more men. 
They moved in great quantities of sup- 
plies. They built up airfields and brought 
in about 1,400 planes. They trained 
their pilots in combat from safe bases, 
perfected interceptor techniques, and 
set up radar-guided antiaircraft networks. 
They brought in about 1,000 tanks and 
large amounts of artillery. And they 
constructed a “Seigfried Line” of de- 
fenses all across the 155-mile front, in a 
depth of 30 miles or more. 

Talks, meanwhile, were turned on 
and off in an effort to gain the maximum 
time without coming to any real agree- 
ment. At one stage last autumn, they 
were turned off for two months until it 
looked as though the U.N. was ready to 
resume full-scale war. Then talks re- 
sumed in an air of optimism. Conces- 
sions were made, one after another, by 
Western officials. Then new demands 
were added by the Communists. When 





THE TRUCE TENTS AT PANMUNJOM 


agreement finally seemed near, Com- 
munists inserted a demand that they 
knew the West could never agree to— 
that Russia be named as a neutral ob- 
server to see that the Communists car- 
ried out terms of a truce. 

Truth about the Communist “Trojan 
horse,” suspected by many U. S. military 
men all along, finally became apparent 
to all when Communists turned down the 
final U.S. offer. By that time, the West 
had offered every concession it was able 
to make, short of complete surrender. 
Communists were handed a blank check 
to build airfields in North Korea, reduce 
the “neutral” inspection system to what 
military men considered a farce, run 
North Korea as they liked, and to build 
up freely for a future offensive. Commu- 
nist negotiators thus indicated that they 
did not want peace even as a gift, that 
they wanted talks to continue instead. 

Behind this ruse are the hard facts 
of the Communist world, of events out- 
side Korea that brought about the Com- 
munist decision to keep war simmering 
rather than accept a favorable peace. 

Basic facts, from the Communist view- 
point, are these: As long as war can 
be kept dragging along in Korea, im- 
portant amounts of Western military 

(Continued on page 26) 
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helps Lion pur 


Growing Power 
back into Americas Sor! 


Down in the heart of Arkansas is a vast lands. Here, Lion employs air, water and 
building housing what is believed to be natural gas to harness nitrogen and make 
the largest concentration of gas-driven it serve mankind as high-quality, low- 
horsepower under one roof in the world. cost fertilizer. 





Night and day, the air vibrates and the But that’s only one example of how Lion 
ground shakes with the roar of 62 tre- petro-chemistry makes the most of petroleum. 
mendous engines— powering giant There are now more than 60 Lion petro- 
pumps, mammoth compressors and huge leum and chemical products, including 
electric generators. All of this mighty such diverse specialties as roofing asphalts 
equipment is at work at one of the and rust preventives, as well as gasoline 
world’s most urgent tasks—producing and motor oils. In meeting widespread 
the nitrogen fertilizer materials badly | and growing demands, they are helping to 
needed to enrich our country’s crop- build an even greater future for Lion Oil. 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY £1 dorado, Arkansas 


i : A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field ... More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 
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20 per cent of U.S. pow- 
er is tied down 7,000 
miles from home. 


U. S., unable to win 


against weak Commu- 


nist forces, appears 


weak to people in Asia. 


Atom bombs, guided 
missiles, other “magic” 
weapons caren‘’t much 
good in Korea. 


U.S. has announced that 
she will not try to win. 


-i—_22‘_a__&-- 





No Russian military 
power is tied down. 


Asia, as a consequence, 
is the best, most promis- 


ing, battleground. 


Korean war is a negli- 
gible drain on Commu- 
nists. 


War is an excuse for 
putting down dissident 
forces in China. 


Communists, standing 
against the 
West, gain immense 


prestige through Asia. 


Small arms, abundant, 
have their maximum 
effect in a Korea-type 


Great advantages for 
Communists can be had 
even without a victory 
in battle. 
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strength can be kept tied down there- 
strength that otherwise would be avail. 
able in Europe. U.S. now has about 20 
per cent of its total military strength, and 
the bulk of its actual combat forces, en- 
gaged in or near Korea. A third of its 
combat divisions are there. Most of its 
new jet aircraft are involved there. 4 
large share of its naval strength is in the 
Far East. Allied strength in Korea also 
represents a large part of defensive 
strength of U.S. allies available for over- 
seas use. It is worth a great deal to th 
Communist high command to keep thes 
forces involved in an_ out-of-the-way 
peninsula halfway around the world. 

Other facts add to this basic advan. 
tage to the Communist of keeping things 
stirred up in Korea. For example: 

War, kept going, can be used to 
cause dissension in the West, and to put 
down dissension in Communist Asia. 
The steady drain of U.S. casualties, 
adding up to about 29,000 since truce 
talks began, feeds American impatience 
to get the war over with. That leads to 
bickering with U.S. allies about what 
to do, what policy to follow for getting a 
peace in Korea while doing other things 
in Europe. At the same time, war gives 
Chinese Communists an _ opportunit 
and an excuse to liquidate groups in 
China that oppose the regime. 

Costs of even a simmering war in 
far-off Korea, meanwhile, are kept high 
for the U.S., while war costs are rela- 
tively small for the Communists. War in 
Korea actually costs Russia nothing. It 
costs China little more than the cost of 
keeping its armies at home. But it is 
costing U.S. from 5 to 10 billions a year, 
plus the much larger costs of maintain- 
ing the larger armed forces required for 
Korea in the first place. That is certain ” 
to impress Communist planners, who 
know well the Marxist doctrine of tr- 
ing to drain the enemy white with a 
minimum outlay of effort. 

Communists, as a result, figure that 
they have much to gain and little to 
lose by keeping war stirred up in Korea 

Even if Western patience ends and 
U.N. forces resume full-scale militan 
pressure, the risk now is not too great. 
Communist strength, after a build-up 0! 
nearly a year, is far better situated to 
meet a major offensive than it was last 
spring. The drain on the West, meah- 
while, will be greatly increased in an) 
military offensive, while the drain 0 
Communist forces would be largely i" 
expendable Chinese man power. 

It all adds up to the conclusion, ® 
military men see it, that the Communists 
brought a Moscow-style “Trojan horse 
to the conference tents at Panmunjom. 
and that U.S. hopes for a_negotiate¢ 
truce for Korea, except as part of ay 
world-wide deal, are dead. 
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BW Overdrive... or Fordomatic Drive 


Greater driving ease and pleasure have now been brought about by 
Borg-Warner and the Ford Motor Company, working together 
in their half-century partnership of skill. 


Working hand in hand since 
1903, Borg-Warner and Ford 
have achieved notable advances 
in power transmission. Today, 
in additionto conventional drive, 
Ford offers two special transmis- 
sions, each with important ad- 
vantages. 

The B-W Overdrive, by provid- 
ing extra gear ratios, automati- 
cally producesdesiredspeeds with 
far less engine effort. It.saves 


gas, saves the engine, gives extra 


smooth and quiet riding. 

The Fordomatic Drive, de- 
signed by B-W and Ford, is a 
simple, fully automatic transmis- 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 
EVERY DAY FROM THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK ° 


sion. Clutch-free, shift-free, it 
combines the smoothness of a 
torque converter with the get- 
up-and-go of automatic gears. 

These transmissions demon- 
Strate some of the ways Borg- 
Warner serves the auto industry. 
19 out of the 20 makes of cars 
today contain one or more B-W 
parts such as transmissions, over- 
drives, clutches, universal joints, 
propeller shafts, radiators, and 
timing chains. Each one is evi- 
dence of the special skill and 
equipment that enable Borg- 
Warner to “design it better— 
make it better.” 





Remarkable overdrive 
gas savings 


B-W Overdrive automat- 
ically cuts engine revolu- 
tions 30% at touring 
speed. Drive 60, the en- 
gine does 42. That hoards 
gas, quiets the engine, re- 
duces wear. Less shifting 
is required in traffic. 








**Jet-away” automatic 
performance 


Fordomatic ends shifting 
-.. does 92% of the work 
of driving. There’s flash- 
ing get-away... instant, 
silken acceleration. No 
hesitation, no roar. On 
highways, roads and hills 
—Fordomatic Drive means 
efficiency and thrift. 





BSORC-WARNER 


BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 


BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL *® DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL 


LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS °* 


MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 


MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ® SPRING DIVISION * WARNER 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











Casting Magic 


Precise duplicates of hard metal parts used in everything from sewing machines 


to jet planes are harvested from these magic trees 


Away back in the time of the Pharaohs a metal craftsman 
discovered how to make duplicates of his work by a unique 

“lost-wax” method of casting. For years this process has 
been used to make fine jewelry. And your dentist also uses 
it to make precise dental inlays. 


CENTURIES-OLD METHOD REVIVED-— Now this ancient 
process has been dusted off and brought up-to-date with 
modern chemistry and metallurgy. It has been the answer 
to the need for a method of making precise duplicates of 
hard metal parts. Now it’s oitied: Precision Investment 
Casting, and is used to make vast numbers of metal parts 
for jet engines—sewing machines—refrigerators—and other 
things we need for defense and everyday living. 


FROM WAX TO METAL— A wax pattern of the object is 
made and encased in a jacket of molding material. Then 
the wax is melted away and molten me ane is poured in to 
replace it. The resulting casting is so smoofh and accurate 
that little or no costly ‘finishing is required, 


NEW METHODS ALSO-— And today we also have the 
thin-shell process—as new as “lost-w ax” is old. It uses syn- 
thetic resins and sand to make a thin.but highly accurate 
sand mold. Its advantages? Clean, smooth castings...made 
faster ... with much less molding materials. 


THEY‘RE UCC DEVELOPMENTS — The people of Union 
Carbide perfected Precision Investment Casting in its pres- 
ent form. And they developed and scnilanelie the plastics 
and chemicals that have helped make the thin-shell process 
valuable to modern industry. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 


Write for the 1952 edition of “Products and Processes” which tells 


how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 


Gases, and PLastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for Booklet E. 


liInron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATT/ ON 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I[¥@ NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


——___—___—— — UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases. and Plastics include —— 





HayNes STELLITE Allovs ¢ FLECTROMET Alloys and Metals « NATIONAL Carbons ¢ ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * LINDE Oxygen e¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes «© SYNTHETIC ORGANIC Clit MICALS 
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Congress is beginning to ques- 
tion the urgency of helping 
| Europe rearm. The reason: slow 
deliveries from U. S. 

Of nearly 12 billions voted 
for military aid, less than 3 has 
been spent. U.S. arms are not 
being rushed overseas. 

At the present pace, it will 
be 1954 before minimum de- 
fense goals are met in Europe. 





The military-aid program, started 
two years ago to stop Russia, still is 
resulting in the delivery of only a 
trickle of arms to this country’s allies. 
4 The slow motion that has marked the 
ams build-up in the United States is 
being repeated in attempts to arm the 
nations of Europe and other areas, The 
chart shows how leisurely the U.S. is in 
meeting a situation that President Tru- 
man describes as very grave. The figures 
deal only with arms. They do.not include 
the economic assistance that goes along 
with the foreign military-aid program. 

Since the Korean war started, Con- 
gress has supplied 11.8 billion dollars to 
be used in providing arms for allied 
countries. Through Apiil, 1952, only 2.8 
billion dollars has been spent. Still to be 
spent from money on hand is 9 billion. 
In other words, for every $4 provided for 
military programs abroad, only $1 worth 
of equipment has been delivered. 

The pace of rearmament under 

the present defense program contrasts 
sharply with the achievements in World 
War II, The United States was dealt a 
crippling blow at Pearl Harbor at a time 
when arms production was just begin- 
ning. Yet, 11 months after that disaster, 
American troops landed in North Africa. 
A few months earlier, American forces 
had begun their offensive in the South 
Pacific at Guadalcanal. It took less than 
4 year to turn from retreat to attack at 
that time, with a vast flow of arms com- 
ing from industry, 
_ Today, 23 months after war broke out 
in Korea, the United States is not pre- 
pared to put up a determined defense 
anywhere outside of Korea, nor are its 
allies. Minimum defense goals set by the 
ams program, in fact, will not be reached 
until 1954, 
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‘LOTS OF MONEY, FEW ARMS 


17.2 Billions for Military Aid—Only 2.8 Spent 


This lack of haste is causing a num- 
ber of Congressmen to wonder whether 
an emergency exists at all. It explains 
why questions are being raised about 
the need for an additional 5.4 billion 
dollars in foreign military aid, plus 1.5 
billion in economic aid. This also is why 
Senators are asking Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower whether the sum is ade- 
quate or could be reduced. 

The schedule for arms aid actually 
does not promise to complete delivery 
of arms to allies abroad even a year 
hence—three years after the U.S. and 


Funds 





pay all expenses. However, the reason 
for asking for the additional funds is 
not to speed up delivery of arms but to 
keep contracts flowing to arms plants 
and defense industries. 

By next June 30, the Defense De- 
partment expects to have contracted to 
spend all but 300 million dollars of the 
money on hand. Without new money, 
almost no new orders for foreign delivery 
could be placed. A Senate committee 
points out that it takes from 18 months 
to two years to get delivery of tanks 
after a contract has been signed. A sim- 


Pile Up for Arms Aid 


Money on Hand, Not Spent 


= 





$9 
Billion 





Money Spent 
In 2 Years 


$2.8 
Billion 


Western Europe began to form an alli- 
ance to stop Communist Russia. By June 
30 of this year, the estimate is that arms 
deliveries under the foreign-aid program 
will reach 3.9 billion dollars—about a 
third of the sum already supplied. 

The 5.4 billion dollars proposed in 
bills now before Congress would boost 
the amount available for spending in 
the year beginning July 1, 1952, to 13.3 
billion dollars. However, no more than 


- 7.9 billion dollars is expected to be 


spent in that year. The upshot is that 
the Defense Department still will have 
5.4 billion dollars to be spent on foreign 
military aid after June 30, 1953. In brief, 
the additional money now being asked of 
Congress will still be on hand a year 
from now. 

This situation has given rise to sugges- 
tions in Congress that no more money 
needs to be appropriated this year, that 
there already is enough in the bank to 





TOTAL 
*5.4 $14.4 
eingd Billion 
— o 
Y 
Added Money 
Now Asked 


ilar time lag occurs between orders for 
and deliveries of planes and other com- 
plicated military equipment. 

A year’s gap in the mutual-aid pro- 
gram would result from failure to supply 
the money to sign more arms contracts, 
in the committee’s opinion. This gap 
would begin to show up in 1953. New 
funds are reported to be needed as a 
basis for contracts to be signed before 
June 30, 1953. Deliveries under those 
contracts would be expected to run into 
the following 12-month period. The ar- 
gument runs: If no new money is forth- 
coming, the military-aid program will 
grind slowly to a stop before the arms 
goal is reached. 

That goal, however, appears to be 
based on the assumption that Soviet 
Russia does not plan to make a major 
offensive move before 1954. It will take 
that long before the United States and 
its allies are ready to strike back. 
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Oil of the Middle East is on 
the bargaining table again. This 
time American - owned produc- 


tion is involved. 


Saudi Arabia doesn’t look like 
a second Iran. Nobody expects 
the Americans to be tossed out, 
as the British were. 

But King Ibn Saud is demand- 
ing a better deal. Strategic air 
bases and rich oil makes his new- 
est moves important to U. S. 


BEIRUT 

A feudal king with many wants is 
causing trouble for Americans who 
are taking oil out of the Middle East. 
What the king wants most is more 
money. 

So far, there is no sign that Americans 
are to be ousted from Saudi Arabia as 
the British were ejected from their con- 
cession in Iran. So far, the Arabian 
American Oil Co. is meeting King Ibn 
Saud’s wishes. But it’s not easy. 

Oil royalties for the King have climbed 
from 60 million dollars in 1950 to a rate 
of 150 million dollars this year. And the 
King still wants a _ bigger income. 
Chances are he will get it. 

Royal requests, apart from cash, are 
myriad. Those granted by the company 
so far have included a 250-mile railroad 
into the desert, special automobiles for 
royal harems and a cowboy costume for 
a young prince—all charged to the royal 
oil revenue. Now the King wants his 
railroad to cross the Arabian Peninsula. 
It will cost an additional 200 million dol- 
lars. This, too, he will get. 

The fact is that Ibn Saud, who knows 
the value of a dollar, and Arabian- 
American, which knows the value of oil, 
do not intend to part company. 

The King’s power in bargaining lies 
in the fact that, with the oil of Iran 
gone, the oil of Saudi Arabia is of great 
importance. In addition, for the U.S., 
Saudi Arabia’s sandy wastes are im- 
portant as air bases for the defense of 
the Middle East. Oil and sand both are 
Ibn Saud’s property. 

With the King’s permission, Arabian- 
American has taken more than a billion 
barrels of oil out of Arabia in 14 years. 
Production is running at the rate of about 
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A King Who Gets What He Wants 


150 Millions a Year Already—Demands More 


850,000 barrels a day. Estimated re- 
serves in pools already located exceed 
11 billion barrels. And Arabian-American 
has explored but a small part of the 
400,000 square miles of its concession, 
shown on the map on this page. 

Over all, Ibn Saud’s feudal kingdom 
is three times the size of the State of 
Texas. In these wastes there may be 6 
million Saudi Arabians—nobody knows 
for sure. Most are illiterate, wandering 
tribesmen, eking out a miserable living 
from the sparse grass and scarce water 
of the desert with a few goats, sheep 
and camels. 

To these Arabs, Ibn Saud is the Great 
King. He is no longer a warrior. At 72, 
the bearded king’s 6-foot-4 frame is bent 
with arthritis. He is largely dependent 
on the wheel chair given to him by the 
late President Franklin Roosevelt. But, 
in Saudi Arabia, King Ibn Saud’s word 
is the feudal law. Arabia is his. 

Assets of the kingdom, until recently, 
were limited mainly to Mecca, the Holy 
City of Islam, and nearby Medina, the 
birthplace of the Prophet Mohammed. 
For centuries Moslem pilgrims from all 
over the world risked their lives to visit 
these cities. Brackish water sold for a 
dollar a glass. Epidemics killed thou- 
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sands each Bandits 
the pilgrims. 

But Ibn Saud has changed all this 
Under the King’s rule the bandits yap. | 
ished. The King’s income from the pil- 
grims climbed to about 25 million dollar: 
a year. But the income from oil has soared 
to six times that. 

The oil company, out to anticipat 
the King’s every wish, made the desert 
flower with irrigation schemes, built 
roads for the King as it built roads for 
oil, installed air conditioning in the royal 
palaces, Arabian-American now _ has 
about 600 million dollars invested in 
Saudi Arabia. And the King, according 
to those who deal with him, has learned 
what money can buy. 

The catch, for Arabian-American, i; 
that King Ibn Saud’s ability to spend 
money is a few steps ahead of the com- 
pany’s record-breaking ability to get out 4 
the oil. The King, a shrewd bargainer, is 
pressing his advantages. 

Where the royal money goes i 
something of a mystery to outsiders. 
There never has been a budget published 
in Saudi Arabia. Until quite recently the 
King’s Finance Minister, an old friend, 
kept the kingdom’s ready cash in trunk: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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T's called a Dictabelt. It’s the heart of the finest electronic ' lee ; 
ied ‘ . ; ; eee aaa All your ideas about machine dictation will be changed by 
dictating machine yet invented—TIME-MASTER. : ety ; 
the ’ TIME-MASTER, the masterpiece of Dictaphone Corporation, 
nd, And it’s the only dictation record of its kind—a Dictaphone the industry’s pioneer and specialist in dictation machines, 
nks exclusive. Not just different, Dictabelt is best for recording methods, services. 
quality, practical transcription, economy. 

Dictabelts produce absolutely uniform, voice-perfect re- Compact . . . flexible . . . unbreakable . . . mailable .. « 
cordings ... have no “distortion zones”. . . don’t have to be fileable . . . plastic Dictabelts cost less than the letterheads on 
turned over, used on both sides and resurfaced to bring down which they’re transcribed. 
costs. You record on a virgin surface every time. Because of Dictabelt’s exclusive advantages and unmatched 

Dictabelts are easiest to transcribe accurately, rapidly. Only versatility, Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the most successful dic- 
Dictabelt and TIME-MASTER give to the seeretary uniform back- tating machine in history. To busy people everywhere, Dicta- 
spacing, instant control of speed, volume, tone of voice. phone Corporation now offers electronic dictation at its best! 
You just think out loud—tiny microphone Dictabelt makes superlative, uniformly Secretary whose TIME-MASTER makes her 
catches every word, and... ~ clear, straight-line recording for... easy master of rapid, exact transcription. 

p <i iets én Clip Coupon Now 
| DicTaAPHONE CorpPorATION, Dept. E-52 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
DI) C | APH O N E Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 
3 Your Name. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER—The Modern Way to Dictate 
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Why Hire 
Nubversives 2 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a client recently wrote re- 
calling an instance during World War II 
which involved a young woman who had 
been closely associated with spying and 
sabotage activities of a foreign govern- 
ment: .. . “Her activities along this line 
had been so carefully concealed that 
probably it never would have become 
known had it not been through a lead 
given in one of your reports.” 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service Anywhere in U.S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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and dealt it out in gold coins from a bag 
tied to his ample waist. In 1948 there was 
an effort to determine what had been 
spent over a six-month period, but the 
experiment was not continued. 





At present a team of American finan- 


cial experts is trying to make a budget 
and to persuade the King and his nu- 
merous family and aides to conform to‘it. 
These experts are paid by the U.S. 
Government. King Ibn Saud, quick to 
see an opportunity, asked for experts on 
finance, water, agriculture and public 
health under President Truman’s Point 
Four program for aid to underdeveloped 
countries. Annual cost to the U.S. tax- 
payer is about $400,000. 


Major expense in the budget, when 


there is a budget, will be the various 
charges for the royal household and for 
the King’s expensive whims. 





ata ne x 


has 34 other legitimate sons and more 
than a hundred accepted illegitimate 
sons. All of these have their households 
their obligations to vassals, their whims, 
The King’s whims are frequent and 
unpredictable. A Bedouin leader from 
the “Empty Quarter,” the great expanse 
of desert in Southern Arabia which js 
bigger than Texas, wants a well. The 
King orders the oil company to go dig it 
A son of the King wants to see Paris. The 
King orders the oil company to take him 
there and see that he has a good time. 
Outside the King’s family there are vas. 
sals by the score who get favors from 
the oil company on the King’s account, 
The royal railroad from the Persian 


} 
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leaders of a hundred tribes on his pay rol], | 
His Crown Prince, Emir Saud, also Pays 4 
the tribesmen so he will have their alle. |7 
giance when his father dies. The King 3 











—Arablan American Oil Co, 


AMERICANS MUST PAY FOR ARABIA‘S OIL 
... and also satisfy a potentate’s whims | 


The family food bill is a real item. 


The population of Riyadh, the King’s 
desert capital, is 80,000, and most of 
these are relatives, retainers, feudal vas- 
sals, servants and soldiers of the King’s 
household. They eat well. Much food is 
flown into Riyadh from Beirut. Much is 
grown in modern truck and grain farms 
built by Arabian-American in the desert 


near Riyadh. 


Air-cooled palaces abound in Riyadh. 


The King’s own cream-colored palace is 
a fortresslike structure occupying a full 
city block. He recently ordered Arabian- 
American to “air-cool the terrace.” This 
the company did by erecting a huge 
plastic bubble over the terrace. 


The duties of feudalism keep the 


King’s expenses high. He conquered 
Arabia by the sword, but keeps it under 
his thumb by cash. He has the vassal 


Gulf to Riyadh’ cost 50 million dollars. 
Engineers advised a highway, but the 
King likes trains. He got his railway, 
complete with 30 Deisel locomotives 
from the U.S. Surveying has already be- 
gun on the new line from Riyadh to 
Mecca. On the King’s orders, it is to be 
operating within five years. 

Mecca has been transformed on the 
orders of the King, who is deeply reli 
gious. Free water now is available to all 
pilgrims, flowing through a modern wate! 
system. A British firm is building a mod: 
ern highway from Medina to the coast 
Concrete shelters and drinking fountals 
line the pilgrimage roads. Typhoid 
fever and malaria, once endemic, havé 
virtually disappeared under a new quar 


antine and health-control authority. The | 
yearly number of pilgrims to Mecca hi 5 
climbed from 200,000 to half a milliot © 
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in five years. Some 30,000 of these pil- 
grims reached Jidda by air and hundreds 
of thousands travel the asphalt highway 
to Mecca in late-model American cars. 

In the oil-producing areas, too, Saudi 
Arabia has been transformed. Arabian- 
American has spent millions on modern 
roads and modern housing. There are 
bowling alleys, swimming pools and air- 
cooled shopping centers. There are 
training centers for Arabian-American’s 
14,000 Arab employes. 

Through most of Saudi Arabia, how- 
ever, the King’s subjects still live as feu- 
dal tribesmen. Illiteracy for the country 
runs over 90 per cent. Living standards, 
generally, remain low. 
~ Tbn Saud’s plans for his kingdom, 
however, are elaborate. There are irri- 
gation schemes. U.S. experts in Saudi 
Arabia are working out plans for educa- 





—Arabian American Oil Co, 


IBN SAUD AND CROWN PRINCE 


... their tastes are expensive 


tion, housing and public health. All of 
these take money. 

A new deal between King Ibn Saud 
and Arabian-American is in the making. 

More oil will be produced. Output 
beyond a million barrels a day is likely 
this year. For the King, more oil means 
more royalties, more cash. 

More money may go to the King, too, 


under a deal whereby the present 50-50- 


split of net profits will be made before, 
not after, U.S. taxes on the company’s 
earnings. The Government of Iraq and 
the Sheik of Kuwait have similar deals. 
Tbn Saud expects as much as others get, 
if not more. 

A shift of the concession away from 
Arabian-American is not likely. The 

ng prefers to deal with Americans. 


From them, to date, he gets what he 
wants, 
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3 word send-off to every man who travels 


—take it easy ! 


Even if you work right up to the 
clock you can still reach your rail- 
road station in plenty of time. 


You share experiences with inter- 
esting people. You quickly shed the 
tensions of the day in the comfort- 
able lounge car. And if you feel like 





Get ready for refreshing SLEEP— 
the kind you dream about every 


ye . 


Wherever or whenever you go, usually 
a handy Pullman train is minutes, 
not miles away from your office. 





it, walk around, stretch your legs. 
4 %o , ! . . 
rhere’s plenty of room! Or, you can 
relax in the privacy of your own 
Pullman accommodation. 








blessed mile. Arrive on time, re- 
freshed, rested, ready for business. 


When you go Pullman, your family shares your peace of mind. That’s 
because they know Pullman is the safest way for you to travel. 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





ITS GOOD BUSINESS To GO PU LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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Jet Era in Air Liners: 


Britain Gets Jump on U.S. 


Where are the U.S.- jet air 
liners? Years behind the British, 
who have one commercial jet in 
service and others on the way. 

A rich prize, supremacy in air 
traffic, is at stake. Britain wants 
to nail down first place before 
U. S. gets going. 

It will not be easy to do. Here 
are the reasons why U. S. plane 
makers are not too upset about 
England’‘s head start. 


The British are getting a big lead 
over the United States in developing 
jet-powered aircraft for commercial 
use. The first of a series of British jet 
air liners is in service now. Others will 
soon be flying regular routes. 

By contrast, it will be 1958 or 1960 
before U.S. air lines have a jet transport 
in scheduled flight. A possibility exists 
that commercial jets of U.S. make will 
be in use earlier, but not without more 
effort to get going in this new field than 
aviation officials see at this time. They 
admit frankly that the British are out 
ahead. 

Britain is pinning great hopes on the 
lead she is gaining in jet transport. The 








BRITAIN’S COMETS 


dream of British aviation leaders is that 
they can corner the world market for 
transport planes before the U.S. can get 
jets of its own, while the British Over. 
seas Airways Corp., a Government en- 
terprise, is capturing international air. 
travel trade. This, in the British dream, 


would bring dollars rolling into their | 


dollar-starved economy. 

The British Government, by financing 
most of that nation’s commercial jet de- 
velopments, has gambled the equivalent 
of 400 million dollars on this dream. Yet 
the British are not nearly as close to te- 
alizing their hopes as some people think, 
even though they do have a head start 
in the jet race. 

The real facts about Britain’s jet trans- 
ports, and the U.S. competition they 
have to beat, are as follows: 

Britain’s jets now consist of three 
Comets and a scattering of prototype 
models of other jet liners. A fourth 
Comet is due to be delivered soon. 

The De Havilland Comet is the sleek 
four-jet transport that inaugurated the 
first commercial jet-liner service some 
days ago, between London and _Johar- 
nesburg, South Africa. The Comet on 
this trip flew a 6,724-mile route, via 
Rome and four stops in North and Cer- 
tral Africa, in 17 hours and 38 minutes 
flying time, plus 6 hours spent at the 
stopping places. 

(Continued on page 36) 





British Information Service 


They are sensational, but will they make money? 
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Deft and sure... Monroe’s exclusive 
pe 4 . Y . 
7 “Velvet Touch” effortless operation. No other adding 
- machine offers such light, yet positive action. 
the 
me Monroes are as kind to operators’ hands as they are merciless with figures, 
all- 
on ‘ Watch figure bottlenecks fade with the 
Via 
vd ; Monroe Adding Machine, the business tool 
ite! 
the . 4 
that makes your operators’ jobs easier. 
Ask them. 
i 
w Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 
High S i 
* aaa keeps ahead of the Monroe Adding Machine 
: ; with ‘Velvet Touch” Keyboard 

Ww Streamlined Design assures effortless, 

- one-hand operation 


Ww Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
‘ chances of error M O N RO E 
wie % Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 
narrow and wide carriages CALCULATING * ADDING * BOOKKEEPING 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 







WHICH SHOE 


FITS YOU P 


AST FALL, despite the crying need for steel, the shortage of scrap 
L was so acute that some steel furnaces were forced to shut down, 
Steel production was seriously threatened. It was a national emergency. 

In this critical situation, which could easily have become disastrous, 
the steel makers appealed for help. 

The response was immediate. Iron and steel scrap began to flow to 
the mills—from button makers and piano factories, from pharma- 
ceutical firms, from shirt makers and watch manufacturers, from 
textile mills and refineries. Industrial plants of all kinds, went all out 
in this scrap drive. They combed through their shops for ‘“‘dormant”’ 
scrap, junked every old tool and machine that could be spared and 
turned it in for scrap. Unfortunately though, a few sat idly by and 


let “‘George”’ do it. 


Today scrap is still badly needed. More and more will be needed 
when the new steel-making facilities, now under construction, begin 
operations. That’s why we're asking again for everybody to get into 


the act. 


So, if you have been sending in scrap, keep on sending it. Keep 
your scrap salvage committee on its toes, for their job is far from 
finished. Above all, don’t relax your personal vigilance to see that 
not a pound of obsolete equipment is overlooked but is cleaned out 
and sent to the scrap dealers. And, if by chance, you haven’t taken 
this scrap shortage very seriously hitherto, do so now, for it is a 


serious matter and can vitally affect your welfare. 


Remember, the steel mills must have scrap to make steel. Every 
ton of dormant scrap used in place of pig iron, saves more than 4 tons 
of precious raw materials. The more scrap you send in, the more steel 
the mills can turn out—and the opposite is true, too. Won’t you 


do your share? 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
famous makers of fine Ameri- 
can watches are “‘keeping a 
continuous record of all scrap 
sales in order to do our utmost 
to assist in this very worth- 
while project. To date, our 
efforts have resulted in the re- 
turn and sale of 147,427 pounds 
of scrap iron and steel. Since 
watch parts are so tiny, iron 
and steel consumption in the 
jeweled watch industry is very 
small. This we think makes 
our scrap record the more out- 
standing.’’t 


Let us add 
SCRAP DRIVE Ho. 






E. F. HOUGHTON & C0. well-known 
makers of leather and rubber 
packings, leather belting, lubri- 
cants and cutting oils, whose 
use of steel is confined mainly 
to their manufacturing equip- 
ment, write: “‘We are pleased 
to advise that we have partially 
completed our scrap salvage 
program and, to date, have 
disposed of 24,200 lbs. of iron 
and steel scrap. We expect that 
there will be an additional ten 
to fifteen tons of scrap salvaged 
by our company prior to the 
end of this year.’’} 


your name to this 
NOR ROLL 








DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. makers 
of incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting fixtures, report from 
St. Louis, Mo. “Our regular 
steel scrap from production is 
picked up two to four times a 
week. However, because of the 
scrap drive we accumulated 
over the last 244 months, ap- 
proximately 55 tons of other- 
wise dead scrap, which has 
been added to the production 
scrap turned over to our scrap 
dealer. From a scrap stand- 
point, our plants are in the 
cleanest condition in years.’’t 


+ These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 


2-1210 
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Total time of 23 hours and 38 minutes 
was one third less than is spent by piston. 
engine planes flying directly down the 
West Coast of Africa. 

Comet service will be available he. 
tween London and Johannesburg. three 
times a week, starting in June. The 
Comet carries 36 > passengers on each 
flight. In July or August, Comet service 
will start between London and Singa. 
pore, via Rome and Calcutta, on a once. 
a-week schedule. 

In December, maybe a month or two 
later, the Comet will invade the rich 
New York-to-Bermuda and New York-to- 
Nassau vacation routes, The British air 
line, BOAC, will take four U. S.-built 
Stratocruiser air liners off their routes jp 
order to make way for the faster Comet, 

At about the same time, late in 1959 
or early 1953, another British jet type, 





—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


U. S. SUPER CONSTELLATION 
. .. economical to operate 


designed for short-haul traffic, will enter 
world competition. It will be the Vickers 
Viscount, a four-engine, 40-passenger 
plane using a jet engine that drives a 
propeller. This turboprop plane will be 
used first on runs out of London, to Paris. 
tome and Stockholm. The first Viscount 
was tried out last summer, on the Lon 
don-to-Paris run, to get operating e 
perience. 

Then, in early 1954, the British hope 
to bring out a new Comet, the Comet Il, 
with more powerful 
challenge U.S. supremacy on the New 
York-to-London transatlantic run, the 
biggest travel prize of all. The present 
Comet cannot be used on that route be 
cause it lacks the range required fot 
long overwater hops. 

Later in 1954 the British plan to bring 
out the 100-passenger Bristol Britanm. 


engines. It wil 
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It is another turboprop plane. Twenty- 
five have been ordered by BOAC, 

The Britannia is headed for the trans- 
atlantic competition, too. It is designed 
to provide a 375-to-400-mile-per-hour 
tourist service between America and 
Europe, while the Comet II is to be 
billed as a 500-mile-per-hour “cannon- 
hall” luxury service at slightly higher 
fare on the transatlantic run. 

These jet planes promise to bring a 
new era of speed and comfort to com- 
mercial flying. Persons who have flown 
on the jet liners agree that they are quiet; 
there is less vibration; they fly in the 
calm sky at 40,000 feet, far above the 
weather most of the time. Since they 
travel faster, passengers have less time to 
get bored and weary on long flights. 

" If the experience of U.S. air lines 
with introduction of new and _ faster 


U.S. JET-TRANSPORT DESIGNS 
. in the air by 1958? 


planes is any guide, air travelers every- 
where will swarm to try out the new 
British jet liners, wherever they are avail- 
able. 

That brings up the big hitch in 
Britain’s jet prospects. Britain’s weak 
spot is that her manufacturers may not 
be able to produce these new jet planes, 
plus replacement engines and “parts, 


quickly and cheaply. Yet that is essential , 


it they are to challenge seriously U: S. 
dominance in aircraft sales and air travel. 
British output of jets may never 
reach quantity production on the Ameri- 
can scale, Output now is tiny, a fact ob- 
scured by BOAC’s big advertising splurge 
on the Comet’s first commercial flight. 
Only three Comets have been de- 
livered. Only seven will be in service by 
the end of 1952. Thereafter, only one a 
(Continued on page 38) 
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If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diesel locomotives, write Electro-Motive Division for a recent study, 




































COAST TO COAST 
on 5 GALLONS 


This 
five-gallon can 


of fuel oil 

will haul one 
ton of freight 
from New York 


to Los Angeles 


when used 
in a General 
Motors Diesel 


locomotive 


An oil-burning steam locomotive would con- 
sume five times as much fuel on the same 
haul and would take 20% longer to get there. 


TO CONSERVE FUEL 
AMERICA NEEDS MORE DIESELS! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS—/n Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 


Farms that ‘grow’ 


““Growing”’ here are better pavements for defense highways, 
stronger runways to resist the impact of huge commercial and military 
planes and the tremendous heat of the jets, walls with greater resist- 
ance to the elements for factories, schools, hospitals, homes, hangars, 
warehouses, stores and public buildings. 


“Plantings” made on the farms, starting in 1940, consist of rows of 
concrete slabs, posts and boxes which simulate pavements, structural 
columns and walls. Specimens contain different proportions and com- 
binations of materials commonly used in making concrete. 


Research like this is a continuing and expanding activity of the 
Portland Cement Association. Out of it comes technical information 
on the best concrete mixtures and the best building practices for 
structures exposed to all conditions of service and weather. 


Such information is made public immediately and freely through the 
Association’s field engineering service and its educational and promo- 
tional efforts made possible by the voluntary financial support of its 
67 member companies. Knowledge gained in the laboratory and in 
field tests thus can be used quickly by architects, engineers and con- 
tractors in designing and building more durable and lower annual cost 
facilities needed for our general economy and the defense program. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Couwvele 


to build a stronger America 


Two of the strangest farms in America “grow” concrete in northern 
Illinois and central Georgia. They are the experimental farms of the 
Portland Cement Association, where scientists are studying the effects 
of weathering on concrete in northern and southern climates. 





month will be produced. Only one Vis. 
count, a test model, has been made. The 
first production model will not come of 
the line until next November. There. 
after, a production rate of one a month js 
planned. 

The first Britannia has not been built, 
The air frame is about ready, waiting for 
engines. This first test model will fly, if 
all goes well, sometime this year. But it 
will be 1954 before a production model 
is available for regular use. 

Between now and 1955, Britain wil] 
be lucky to produce 50 to 60 jet liners, 

U. S. planes entering the travel mar. 
ket in this period, by comparison, will 





—Pan American Airways 


SCALE-MODEL DC-7 
... more reliable than jets? 


number about 400. All will be improved 
piston-engine types. None will be jets. 
Approximately 60 per cent will be 
twin-engine Martin 404s and Consoli- 
dated-Vultee 340s, mostly destined for 
the domestic U.S. short-haul _ air-line 
business. The others will be four-engine 
Lockheed Super Constellations and 
Douglas DC-6Bs and DC-7s. Many of 
them are to enter overseas air traffic. 

These four-engine planes thus will be 
the U.S. entries in the international ait- 
travel race against Britain’s first family 
of jet liners. U.S. air lines are confident 
that their new planes will beat out, com- 
petitively, the first-generation British jets. 
They base their confidence on _ three 
points. 

The U.S. planes will be far more eco- 
nomical to operate than these first jets 
can be. Britain’s Comet is a “loss leader’ 
that only a Government-subsidized line, 
such as BOAC, could afford to operate, 
as U.S. air-line officials view it. “It's ser- 
sational,” agrees an air-line man. Then 
he adds: “But will it make money? The 
answer is no.” 


The Comet’s fuel costs per mile are | 


about double those of present-day U.S: 
air liners. Newer U.S. piston planes 
will be even more efficient, They wil 
have the Wright compound engine, 4 
huge piston type that gives highest crus 
ing speed per fuel consumption of any 
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airplane engine ever devised. Moreover, 
where the Comet carries 36 passengers 
per flight, new U.S. competitors will 
carry 65 to 100—another big advantage 
for the U.S. type. 

New U.S. transports will be far more 
reliable than the jets, too. Jets, like any 
new-type airplane, are likely to run into 
unsuspected maintenance and operational 
troubles—perhaps some safety problems 
—during the next few years. Latest U.S. 
piston-engine sky ships, however, are 
expected to set new standards for re- 
liability, since they are the crowning 
product of decades of manufacturing 
and operational experience with piston 
engines. 

As a final point, air-line experts say 
that the advantages of the first jets in 
speed and comfort are not great enough 
to make a critical difference to the travel- 
ing public or the plane-buying air lines 
of the world. The Comet, for instance, 
will get from New York to Bermuda in 
about two hours. But the DC-7 will make 
it in three hours. The Comet II, if it 
lives up to expectations, will cross the 
Atlantic in about six hours; the DC-7, 
in eight and a half hours. “Time savings 
are important,” comments an_air-line 
official, “but they have to be substantial 
before they influence many customers.” 

Britain’s lead in commercial jets, 
in effect, is the lead of pioneers. The 
British are getting jet-liner manufactur- 
ing and operations know-how ahead of 





U. S. JET ENGINES 
... better than the British? 


the U.S. Yet the U.S. aviation spokes- 
men appear unworried. ; 

They believe that new U.S.-jet en- 
gines, coming up, are superior to any- 
thing the British have, and that they 
will be produced in quantities and at 
costs that Britain cannot match. They 
expect that, by 1958, the U.S. will have 
4 600-to-700 mile-per-hour jet liner that 
will beat Britain’s best. 

By 1960, they predict, the U.S. will 
move over into the No. 1 place in jets 
ust as it did in piston-engine planes. 

he jet race is just starting. 
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Railroad Transportation 
is a Better Buy Today! 
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1939 | TODAY — 





CATTLE 


Choice Steers, Alliance, Nebr. to Omaha 82 Ibs 37 Ibs 


| 
~ 
| 
FLOUR 

Hard Winter Wheat, Minneapolis to Chicago | 130 Ibs | 80 Ibs 


| 


CORRUGATED STEEL ROOFING 


28 ga., Chicago to Kansas City, Mo. 124 Ibs 105 Ibs 
LUMBER 

West Coast to Kansas City | 830 Ibs | 380 Ibs 
BARBED WIRE 

Chicago to Denver 323 Ibs | 267 Ibs 
NAILS 

Chicago to Omaha 214 Ibs 146 Ibs 


PASSENGERS TRAVEL FARTHER, TOO 


In 1939, average weekly pay check for industrial 
worker would buy coach ticket for 1193 miles. 
Today, that average pay check would buy coach 


ticket for 2361 miles. Today, for every transportation a ~Wa 
qe = 


need, the railroads give you better value than ever! sie 
BURLINGTON LINES of 
Everywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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When you 
think of 
PUBLIC 
UTILITIES... 








America can be proud of its privately 
owned public utilities. Across the 
country, they are meeting ever in- 
creasing demands for light, heat, 
power and communications. Last 
year, public utilities supplied about 
$5 billion worth of electrical power 
. . . $2 billion of natural and manu- 
factured gas .. . nearly $4 billion of 
telephone service. Last year, public 
utilities invested over $414 billion for 
expansion to keep service in step 
with demand. 

Privately owned public utilities 
comprise one of the many groups 
served by Peoples First. Whether 
your banking problems are regional 
or national, Peoples First National 
offers you an 89-year background of 
diversified financial experience. 
Peoples First welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to serve you with complete 
facilities for your every banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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‘Big Government’ Talks: 
122 Millions in Mail, Wires 


Telegraph, cable companies 
have largely lost one of the big- 
gest customers—the Government. 
Washington runs its own systems. 

In 20 years federal commu- 
nications by wire have grown 
from nothing to a_ gigantic, 
sprawling network—often over- 
lapping. 

Talk of turning the business 
back to private operators is 
arousing new curiosity about 
Government communications. 


To give you some idea of the grow- 
ing size of Government operations: 

It now takes 325,000 miles of leased 
wire to help carry on the job of commu- 
nications within the Government. Over 
these wires flow an estimated 17 billion 
words a year. That is just within the 
U.S.—omitting all overseas messages. 

The system of wire communications 
is a telegraphic service. It does not in- 
clude the telephone and radio services 
that the Government operates on a vast 
scale both in this country and abroad. It 
does not include, either, the official busi- 
ness that is carried on by means of 1.5 
billion pieces of mail each year. 


Back in 1930, little more than 
years ago, the Government sent its mes- 
sages over commercial wires or by mili 
tary radio. Government was smaller then 
and able to get along very well without 
its own system of wire communications, 
Today the wires of the Government com- 
munications system would circle the 
globe 13 times. 

The wire system, like many oper- 
tions in the Government, is not a single, 
unified one. Instead, there are 25 or more 
separate systems in operation. Wires cross 
and recross, duplicate and overlap. It 
is true that the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the Government's “housekeep- 
ing” agency, does operate a central tele- 
type network between 56 cities. Many 
U.S. bureaus use the system, to the 
extent of 200,000 words a day. But 
most of the big departments still oper 
ate their own networks for specialized 
or secret communications. 

J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, for example, have 
their own wire system that can flash 
word of a kidnaping or, to a limited ex- 
tent, transmit fingerprints by “speed 
photo.” The Department of Agriculture 
has an 11,000-mile network that distrib- 
utes all over the nation, on regular 
schedules, the news and prices of stock, 
grain, produce, dairy and poultry mar- 
kets. Weather reports monopolize nearly 
half of the Government’s wire system 





GOVERNMENT WIRES ARE KEPT HUMMING 


..- 325,000 miles of them 
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and more than two thirds of the volume 
of words the system carries. 

The military services maintain an- 
other network that links the Pentagon 
with all major U.S. bases. That is in addi- 
tion to hundreds of thousand of miles 
of radio and cable circuits that make pos- 
sible almost instant communication with 
commanders in all parts of the world. 
Thus, the White House was able to send 
messages directly to Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo during a period of argu- 
ment in the past. 

For the most part, the domestic wire 
network is leased, not owned outright by 
the Government. Most of the wires, tele- 
type machines and other equipment are 
the property of Western Union and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Government employes operate the ma- 
chines. There are no exact figures on 
what it costs to run the network. But 
there is one official estimate that the 
Government is spending 122 million dol- 
lars this fiscal vear on all its communi- 
cations services—wire, telephone, radio 
and mail. 

Return to commercial channels of 
the wire messages is being suggested 
now by Western Union Telegraph Co. 
The suggestion is drawing attention in 
Congress. Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that growth of Government in any 
field, once started, usually goes ahead 
regardless of which party is in power 
and regardless of the amount of resist- 
ance. The position of federal experts 
is that time and money are saved by 
sending messages by leased wire. 

The 17 billion words that move 
over the wires are only a fraction of the 
total needed to carry on the U.S. Gov- 
ermment. There is a vast, immeasurable 
volume of words in the 1.5 billion pieces 
of Government mail. a minimum of 


200 words per piece, that puts the total of- 


written words alone at more than 300 
billion a year. Add on the words that go 
out by telephone and radio, and the 
over-all total may reach into the trillions. 

Even a few words from- the Govern- 
ment, moreover, often are of great im- 
portance. For the individual, they may 
mean reward or punishment, pension 
check, lucrative contract or draft call. 
For a nation, the words may represent 
an ultimatum or an offer of aid. 

Yet, regardless of importance, there is 
no central clearing house where’ the 
words of Government are monitored. 
There is no way to make certain that the 
words conform to the pattern of Govern- 
ment policy, that those of one agency 
are not in conflict with another’s. 

A search for the facts discloses that 

overnment communication is big busi- 
ness. Just how big that business is, 
nobody is able to say. The words simply 
pour out by the billions. 
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Among the fine Union Pacific trains 
to Colorado are the Streamliners “CITY 
OF DENVER” daily from Chicago, 
and “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” daily 
from St. Louis-Kansas City. Also one- 
night-enroute to Colorado from Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Northwest. 





















































High slopes carpeted with flowers... fast 

trout streams that challenge sportsmen . . . in- 

vigorating air and grandest of mountain scen- 

ery all combine to make Colorado a wonderful 
lace to vacation. 


Convenient schedules of Union Pacific Stream- 
liners relieve you of days of hard, hot driving. 
Wonderfully good food and service on dining 
cars, spacious Pullman accommodations, re- 
laxing Coach seats, friendly lounge cars, help 
you rest as you ride, enjoy your traveling. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE STREAMLINERS 
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“They never missed 
an issue ! 


“Just look at that mess! ra 
“That’s what a fire, a few axes and a couple eyes ta i 
tons of water can do to a place. But you've fe 

got to give Editor Grimes and the boys a 
lot of credit . . . they didn’t miss an edition,. 
fire or no fire. 





. “They’re over in their new home now ... still 
printing the news, telling the truth and fight- 
ing for the people’s rights like they’ve been 
doing for the last forty-two years. 


“Y’know, when I look at that boarded-up 
door, the broken windows and the ‘closed’ 
sign, it reminds me of how newspapers in 
some other countries get closed down... 
for keeps . . . by governments that hate the 
3 idea of free press .. . that can’t take criti- 
SS cism ... that don’t believe in free speech. 


“Well, that’s what happens when government 
of, by and for the people becomes govern- 
ment of, by and for the government! It’s ‘Good- 
bye, Freedom’ then . . . and with it go Free 
Worship, Free Elections, Free Enterprise . . . 
all those Freedoms that make you glad you’re 
a citizen of this country instead of a socialistic 
or communistic one. 
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“Praise the Lord, we're still a free people over 
here. We can still choose our own churches, 
our own friends, our own jobs (like mine 
at Republic) and our own political parties. 
We can praise our government for wise deci- 
sions or criticize it for reckless spending of 
taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars . . . without 
fear of secret police or concentration camps. 
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“But ... let’s not get careless about it. After 
all, the people in those dictator-plagued 
countries used to enjoy a lot of these Free- 
doms. Unfortunately, some of them got 
careless and handed over their rights, one | 


. ° Hitt 
by one, to governments which promised to AHI 


‘ , 
take care of them. 





“Me... I'll take my Freedoms with no ‘hand- 
out’ strings attached. How about you, Friend?” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building * Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free... an America whose 
people, farms, homes and businesses are all enriched 
by the chemist’s magic. And, through the Chemical 
Industry, Republic serves America. Many tons of 
carbon, alloy and, especially, stainless steels . . . 
much of it from Republic's mills . . . are needed 
each year for chemical vats, work tables, acid tanks, 
centrifuges, ventilation ducts, autoclaves, tubing 
and countless other types of steel equipment by 
which steel, through chemistry, helps tap Nature's 
untold wealth of better living for all America. 


* * * 
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write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....BONN.. - eLONDON. cee 





>> An army nobody in Europe wants is rapidly shaping up--but just on paper. 
European Army, pet project of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, is at last at the 

treaty-Signing stage. Ratification by parliaments, next step, is the big one. 
December, 1954, is target date, time by which Army is to be on the line in 

Europe, ready for combat. Front-line strength: maybe 31 divisions, contributed 

by 6 member nations. Line-up: 6 divisions from West Germany by end of 1954, 6 

more later; 12 from France; probably 8 from Italy; 5 from the Low Countries. 

In addition: reserve strength of 20 or so divisions subject to early call-up. 




















>> It's agreed the new European force is to be this kind of Army: 

One uniform is to be required for French, Germans, others in this Army-- 
but not right away. Germans will introduce new uniform with their new Army. 
Others will switch to it as present uniforms wear out. Common pay scale is a 
goal to shoot at, but only after complicated negotiations. Term of 18 months 
is to be minimum period for draftees in all 6 countries. Conscription of Ger- 
mans by West German Government, however, can't begin until treaty is ratified. 











>> Top military boss of the new Army, if and when; is to be Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, Eisenhower's successor in Europe. New Army, though, will just be part 
of his command. He's also chief of U.S., British, other troops in Europe. 

Immediate boss of European Army is to be a 6=nation committee, called a 
commissariat. It's to take over defense powers of 6 nations little by little. 

Arms for the new Army are to come from both U.S. and Europe, but channeled 
through the commissariat rather than allocated to individual countries. 








German arms industry, though revived, is to be limited. As a "Strategically 





exposed" area, Germany is not to make A-bombs, guided missiles, combat planes. 


>> It's noticeable at Paris negotiations that U.S. officials, not Europeans, 
provide the steam behind European Army idea. Europeans remain very lukewarm. 
Europeans still hesitate to rearm Germans on any basis, inside or outside 
a European Army. Americans see a rearmed Western Germany as indispensable to 
Europe’s defense. _U.S., in fact, conditioned stationing of 6 U.S. divisions 
in Europe on an agreement to rearm Western Germany in one way or another. 
Those 6 U.S. divisions are thus one reason why Europeans, if reluctantly, 
are up to the point of signing a European Army treaty. Another‘reason is that 
no one knows any other way of reviving the German Army as safely. 
Eisenhower, in addition, has turned on the heat, despite a tendency in 
Washington to blow hot and cold. At one point it took a 5-page cable from "Ike® 
to keep the State Department from dropping the European Army idea altogether. 











(over) 
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So, if the European Army does come into being, it will be mainly because 
of pressure by the U.S. and "Ike," not because Europeans really want it. 


>> Chances are no better than even for ratification of European Army treaty. 
French Parliament will still fear German military revival, domination by 
Germans of the European Army. High French officials privately doubt that enough 
votes to ratify can be found. West German Parliament won't ratify unless cur- 
rent split in Chancellor Adenauer's coalition can somehow be patched up. 
Complications in treaty are also pretty staggering. Treaty consists of 120 
separate articles, some of them 500 words long, plus 7 annexes, some very long. 
Operating the Army will be complicated, too. With 6 governments involved, 
operating a unified European Army will be 6 times as hard as operating the U.S. 
forces under unification. Politics, national pride won't die easily, either. 
More U.S. pressure, a lot of it, may be needed to get the treaty ratified. 

















>> In London, a first-class argument is again dividing U.S. and Britain. Not 
long ago the argument was over China. This time it's over the Mediterranean. 
Question is who is to boss Allied forces in the Mediterranean, and how. 
Is it to be Admiral Carney of U.S., or Lord Mountbatten of Britain? Issue is 
bigger than personalities, concerns power and scope of Mediterranean command. 
Diplomats as well as admirals and generals are in the argument. 
Winston Churchill has his back up. He gave in to U.S. on Atlantic command, 
after a long argument, but wants a British admiral to boss the Mediterranean. 
London's press is playing up the argument with banner headlines. One paper 
advises U.S. not to treat Britain like a Central-American republic. Another 
asks if U.S. intends to hog all the top commands in Europe. Another says idea 
of a U.S. admiral ruling the Mediterranean would make the blind eye of Lord 
Nelson, Britain's celebrated sea lord of 150 years ago, light up like a neon sign. 











>> As for the basic facts underlying this argument..... 

U.S. Sixth Fleet, as things stand, is the biggest naval force in the area. 
As a minimum, the Sixth Fleet includes 2 carriers, 3 cruisers, 11 destroyers and 
other ships, for a total of at least 35 combat vessels. Total has hit 70 combat 
Ships. British force available can't match this. Ratio of U.S. to British ships 
in Mediterranean at times is 4 U.S. warships to 1 British, and can go higher. 

Differences in combat skills are a factor, too. U.S. Navy has the know- 
how for large-scale amphibious operations, for carrier work. Royal Navy is ex- 
pert at antisubmarine patrol, but U.S. "hunter-killer" operations by small car- 
riers and destroyers, plus land-based planes, may also be needed. 

One guestion, then, is whether to put a British admiral with a small force 
in command of a much larger U.S. force. Another question is whether the British 
have the necessary know-how for the kind of naval operations that may be needed. 

















>> Heart of the argument, though, is this: U.S. sees the Mediterranean as 
Eisenhower's right flank, as a staging area for offensive attacks on Russia, if 
war comes, from carriers and from big U.S. air bases around the Mediterranean. 
To Britain, the Mediterranean is still the life line from England to the Middle 
and Far East. So Britain wants a Mediterranean command separate from "Ike's," 
under a British commander to keep an eye on Britain's declining assets in that 
part of the world.....No solution is in sight. It may be a long argument. 
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METAL 
WORKING 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS * SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS» FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 











RONSON ART METAL WORKS, INC. 


Orderly filing in minimum space and the preservation 
of all vital documents are the objectives of the micro- 
filming program at Ronson. ‘Microfilming is a 
wonderful answer to our critical space problem,” 
says John J. Roth, Ronson’s Controller, “and we 
have found Bell & Howell equipment distributed by 
Burroughs to be fast, dependable, easy to operate.” 


These famous names typity 


Bunnoughs Mimohioe 


FOR RECORD-KEEPING EFFICIENCY 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


Needed floor space for increased manufacturing 
facilities at Minneapolis-Honeywell is being released 
through the reduction of a large volume of old 
records, by the use of Burroughs Microfilming, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell also makes use of this equip- 
ment for fast, accurate reproduction of current 
accounts receivable records on microfilm, 


e trend to 
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| 7WO /MPORTANT NAMES (NV MICROFILMING 


BellcHowell | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR | 
ee 


HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—Highest reduction 
ratio and 8-mm expesures on 16-mm 
film provide more film images—cut 
film costs. Choice of full film width, 
half width (running images down one 








side of film, up the other) and 
simultaneous recording of document 
fronts and backs, side by side. 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY THE INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
As a manufacturer of precision communications All important general office records, past and current, 
machines, Royal has a vital need for the preserva- are being microfilmed on Bell & Howell equipment, 
tion of patents, blueprints, trademarks, and other distributed by Burroughs, for the record-security 
important papers. “The accuracy of Burroughs program of Inland Steel Company. Speed and film 
Microfilming is ideal for this type of recording, and economy are important benefits obtained through 
the reduced space requirements greatly simplify the use of this equipment, with space savings as an 
the filing of these records,” the Company reports. important and desirable by-product. 
h i 
Leading companies everywhere report that Burroughs Microfilming 
saves valuable time, manpower and space. . . assures positive 
record protection in the most efficient manner possible. 
Particularly valued are ease of operation, outstanding economy 
and superlative results— obtained swiftly, surely with this 
5 ultra-modern equipment, built by Bell & Howell and sold by 


Burroughs. Call your Burroughs representative today. Let him 
show you how you can save with Burroughs Microfilming. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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The experienced traveler knows what the new traveler discovers with delight... 





an ocean voyage is the gayest, most relaxing holiday in the world... 
especially aboard a Cunarder! So when you go to Europe... 
whether for business or fun... don’t miss the sheer joy of 
a Cunard crossing... the brilliant round of activities, 
the high-spirited companionship, the spacious luxury, the glorious tonic effect 
of the clean salt air... and a gourmet’s choice of delicacies to satisly 


your sharpened appetite. This is the life you’ll love! 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT WILT 
SERVE YOU AT NO EXTRA COST 


CUNARD | 


k 


No wonder more people prefer 


From New York: QUEEN ELIZABETH « QUEEN MARY e¢ MAURETANIA e CARONIA e BRITANNIC ¢ MEDIA e PARTHIA 








From Canada: FRANCONIA «© SCYTHIA e SAMARIA e ASCANIA 




















SUPREME COURT: 
...8 of 9 Have New 


>Fred M. Vinson, 62, Chief Justice 
of the United States, is a Truman inti- 
mate, a bulky, amiable man who fits 
easily into the inner White House circle. 
Mr. Truman consults the politically adept 
Chief Justice on virtually all important 
decisions. At one point he wanted to send 
Mr. Vinson to Moscow to talk peace with 
Joseph Stalin. And Mr. Vinson was the 
President’s original choice for the 1952 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

Kentucky born, the Chief Justice 
learned his law at Center College and 
went from a country practice and county 
politics to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. There he voted for most New Deal 
measures, became an expert on taxes. 
President Roosevelt named him to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and later 
pulled him off the bench for wartime 
service as Economic Stabilizer. He was 
Mr. Truman’s Secretary of the Treasury 
before his appointment to the Court. 

On the bench, Mr. Vinson’s tendencies 
are mid-road to moderately conservative. 
His vote often is determining on liberal- 
vs.-conservative issues. 


>Hugo L. Black, 66, was President 
Roosevelt's first appointee to the Court. 
At that time, he was a crusading New 
Deal Senator and an aggressive investi- 
gator of Washington lobbying. After con- 
frmation by the Senate, it developed 
that Judge Black, as a young Alabama 
politician, once had been, briefly, a mem- 


ber of the Ku Klux Klan. 


People of the Week 





The Supreme Court, after 
more than a decade in obscu- 
rity, again is a center of public 
attention. Again, as when New 
Deal laws were tested in the 
‘30s, a great constitutional is- 
sue has come before the Court. 

This issue, raised in the 
steel case, is whether the 
President by declaring an 
emergency gets power to seize 
private property. No previous 
high tribunal ever had ruled 
definitely on the extent of 
presidential powers. 

The Court itself has under- 
gone a complete change since 
1937. Now, eight of its nine 
members have New Deal or 
Fair Deal associations. But, on 
the bench, they have split into 
tiny, feuding factions, with a 
record number of dissents. 

it is a Court of individualists. 
Each has his background of 
experience and _ inclination. 
The men and their back- 
grounds are presented here. 


Facing a Crucial Case Again 
Deal or Fair Deal Connections 


Judge Black rode out the storm that 
ensued, became one of the Court’s most 
industrious Justices. In his opinions and 
decisions he championed the rights of 
those whom the, Klan opposed. Slender, 
gentle and gracious, Judge Biack is the 
product of a meager cotton-country boy- 
hood and a self-won schooling at the 
University of Alabama. 

He remains a combative liberal. Critics 
sometimes charge him with settling issues 
on a basis of what he thinks socially 
desirable, and then searching out prece- 
dents to sustain his position. 


> William O. Douglas, 53, was one of 
the highly placed officials of the New 
Deal and a personal favorite with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He has a wide liberal 
following which has urged him, in 
1948 and again this year, to seek the 
Presidency. He declines to leave the 
bench. 

Mr. Douglas, a rumpled out-of-doors 
man, grew up in the mountains of Wash- 
ington, was graduated from Whitman 
College and rode freight trains east to 
study law at Columbia. He was in pri- 
vate practice for a time, then came to 
Washington to do New Deal chores. 

He helped to write the Securities Ex- 
change Act and later became chairman 
of the Commission which administers 
that law. In that job, he hardheadedly 
pushed the New York Stock Exchange 
into doing business his way. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE JUSTICES: (Back row) Tom Clark, Robert Jackson, Harold Burton, Sherman Minton; (Front row) Felix Frankfurter, 
Hugo Black, Fred Vinson, Stanley Reed, William O. Douglas 
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"Glad to see 
Cutler-Hammer Control 
on this Fire Pump 
Installation“ 


































Time is never more important 

than during the first few moments 

of any fire. Minutes can easily 

make the difference between 

i safety and disaster. That is why 
’ the motor control you use is of 
utmost importance in fire pump 
installations. And that is why 

i Cutler-Hammer Fire Pump Con- 
trollers are the specified choice 
of far-seeing fire pump purchasers 
everywhere. No other motor 
control is so widely recognized 
for dependability. Insist on 


The Engineer Said: “We always 
insist on Cutler-Hammer Control for our 
fire pumps; their dependability is too 
important to take chances.” 











Cutler-Hammer Fire Pump Con- 
trol. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Factory Mu- 
tual, CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, 
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Fire pump with Cutler-Hammer Control 
installed in a Chicago industrial plant. 









Cutler-Hammer equipped fire pump in 
a large Texas office building. 
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Frankfurter’s decisions 
surprised New Dealers... 



















Mr. Douglas and Justice Black form 
the core of the Court’s liberal wing, 


> Sherman Minton, 61, log-cabin born, 
came up through the McNutt Demo. 
cratic organization in Indiana to one 
term in the U.S. Senate. There he was 
an assertive New Dealer and a member 
of Mr. Black’s lobby investigating com- 
mittee. 

Defeated for re-election, he served 
for several months as an administrative 
assistant to President Roosevelt who then 
appointed him to the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals. In the Senate he also 
had become a close friend of Harry §, 
Truman, who named him to the High 
Court in 1949. Thus Mr. Minton came 
to the Court with experience in all 
three branches of the Government. 

On the bench, Justice Minton has 
sided frequently with the Black-Douglas 
liberal bloc. 


> Felix Frankfurter, 69, an author of 
the New Deal, has proved a disappoint- 
ment to the liberals who once lionized 
him. As a judge, Justice Frankfurter has 
become a main prop of the conservative 
wing. 

He also is the scholar of the Court, 
Vienna born, an- immigrant boy, he 
earned his own schooling which culmi- 
nated in a law degree at Harvard. After 
a brief interim of Government service 
he settled down to 25 years as a profes- 
sor at the Harvard Law School. 

In early New Deal days, he contrib- 
uted numerous ideas and dozens of young 
Harvard lawyers to staff the New Deal 
agencies. President Roosevelt appointed 
him to the Court in 1939, On the bench 
he is a stickler for procedural minutiae, 
which accounts for his objecting to the 
Supreme Court’s accepting the steel case 
without prior consideration by a court 
of appeals. 


> Robert H. Jackson, 60, largely backs | 
the conservatism of Justice Frankfurter, 
although in the ’30s he was a militant ' 
New Dealer. In those days he served as 
general counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Solicitor General and Attorney Gen- 
eral. President Roosevelt appointed him 
to the Court in 1941. 

Serious minded, usually unsmiling, 
Mr. Jackson is one of the Court’s hardest 
workers. His opinions often are praised 
for their literary qualities. He has feuded 
publicly with Justice Black. While in 
Europe prosecuting the Nazi trials, Mr. 
Jackson accused Mr. Black of organizing | 
a plot against him. 
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.. . Burton opinions show 
dislike for welfare state 


Justice Jackson never has been en- 
thusiastic about judicial supremacy, 
thinks the Court should act most cau- 
tiously in upsetting actions of the other 
branches of Government. 


Harold H. Burton, 63, is the Court’s 
only Republican and strings along with 
the conservative faction. He was the 
first Justice named to the Court by Presi- 
dent Truman. The two had _ become 
friendly as colleagues on the Senate War 
Investigating Committee. 

. Previously, Mr. Burton, Massachusetts 
born and a product of Bowdoin College 
and Harvard Law School, had had a ca- 
reer in law and politics in Cleveland. 
He became mayor of the city in 1935 
and was elected to the Senate in 1940. 
He entered the Court in 1945. 

Judge Burton usually is called a mod- 
erate conservative. His opinions show a 
dislike for the welfare state and concen- 
tration of power in Washington. 


>Stanley F. Reed, 67, earnest, con- 
scientious and precise, stands like Chief 
Justice Vinson near the center of the 
Court’s squabbles. He has voted with 
both the liberal and conservative fac- 
tions and his ballot is much sought after. 

Justice Reed had an extensive school- 
ing—Kentucky Wesleyan .College and 
Yale, followed by law studies at the 
University of Virginia, Columbia and 
the Sorbonne. After practicing in Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Reed came to the Govern- 
ment in the Hoover days, was retained 
by the New Deal and promoted to the 
post of Solicitor General. Mr. Roosevelt 
named him to the Court. 


He tends to avoid big constitutional - 


issues by deciding cases, where possible, 
on narrower grounds. Many _ lawyers 
thought he might have company in this 
attitude in disposing of the steel case. 


> Tom C. Clark, 52, the Court’s young- 
est member, has made a career of 
practical politics and party loyalty. Mr. 
Clark rose through several Justice De- 
partment posts to the job of Attorney 
General. He has been criticized as _re- 
sponsible for the appointment of T. La- 
mar Caudle as head of the Department's 
tax division, Mr. Caudle resigned under 
fire in the investigation of tax-collection 
irregularities, 

Mr. Clark has disqualified himself 
M passing on numerous cases because 
they were begun under his regime at 
Justice. Despite close New Deal and 
Fair Deal associations, he is considered 
to retain a stubborn streak of Texas con- 
Servatism. 
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GROWING UP WITH A GIANT 


Based on 126 years of steel craftsmanship, 
the Alan Wood Steel Company spans the 
rise of the American steel industry. Right in 
its own mills, Alan Wood has seen the shift 
from antiquated anvils and shears to a fully 
integrated steel plant. The amazing change in 
Alan Wood’s processes and products reflect 
the whole industry’s towering growth. a 
When founder James Wood first set up his a 
forges, he turned out little besides plain bar 
and slab steel. That was what his customers 
wanted. Today, industry demands scores of 
different steels. And Alan Wood meets the 
challenge with a constantly increasing empha- WNIy 
sis on steel specialities. ‘‘Permaclad’’, a new ‘, } y yi i 
type of stainless clad steel, ‘‘A/grip’’, a non- I Walt i 
skid floorplate—each was worked out by : AW yi AY 
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Alan Wood to solve a specific industrial prob- "4 Hit 
lem. Now, both processing and research oo ff f } 
facilities are being further expanded—to DAs iy 
tackle the new problems American produc- on 
tion will present to the steel industry. 

This is the Alan Wood way. It is the 
‘reason why”? Alan Wood will continue 
to grow. 


ALAN WOOD 
STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1826 + 126th YEAR 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


with HAROLD STASSEN 


Former Governor of Minnesota 


STASSEN’S STRATEGY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the strategy of Har- 
old Stassen in this presidential campaign? Did he 
go into the primaries to stop Taft? Was he run- 
ning as a stalking horse for Eisenhower? Does he 
hope to get the nomination as a compromise can- 
didate if there is a deadlock in Convention? 

To answer these and other questions, editors of 
U.S. News & World Report invited Mr. Stassen to 
their conference room for an interview. 

This is another in a series of interviews being 
published from time to time with prominent men 
of both political parties. 








HAROLD STASSEN rose from farm boy to Governor 
and presidential candidate. 

Born in 1907 near St. Paul, young Harold 
worked his way through the University of Minne- 
sota, began practicing law, was county attorney. 
He was a Governor at 32, was re-elected twice, 
served in the Navy in the war, then became Presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Stassen played an active role in winning 
approval of the plans for the United Nations at 
the San Francisco Conference. He has figured in 
Republican presidential talk for a decade. 








WHY STASSEN RUNS— 


Q Why are you in this presidential race, Mr. 
Stassen? Whom are you for? 

A That’s a very frank question, but a very fair one. 
I am in this race because I feel that it is the best way 
I can serve the country. In other words, I am taking 
these steps because I feel very strongly that we need 
a change in the national administration. America 
needs a Republican victory. America needed it very 
badly in ’48, but we muffed it. 

Q Why do you think it was “muffed”’ in ’48? 

A The Republican Party muffed it by not making 
the kind of campaign that was needed, by not carry- 
ing through a vigorous drive that would stimulate and 
bring out the Republican vote, and by not carrying 
the issue to the opposition. The vague generalities 
lost most of the farm and labor votes. Many of the 
conservative votes stayed at home. 

Q Could they have won? 

A Definitely. It was set up for a victory in June 
and July. 

I do not feel that the Republican Party can win 
next November if it is tainted with isolationism, or if 
it is labeled as unfriendly to labor or unfavorable to 
agriculture. Last fall it became apparent that.Senator 
Taft was moving out in front in a very powerful way. 
I am in basic disagreement with him on policies. I 
thought the only right thing for me to do, when I fur- 
ther found out that General Eisenhower was not com- 
ing back to lead the campaign, was to step in and 
begin to draw the issues with Senator Taft. 

Q Don't you think that a lot of the votes that have 
been cast for you in these primaries might have been 
cast for Eisenhower if he had been in the race? 
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A There are only two primaries where we have both 
been in, and in those two primaries I have so conduct- 
ed my campaign as to focus up to the issue between 
Taft and Eisenhower. If you want to know the way the 
campaign unfolded, in our judgment, when I entered 
the race in the middle of December, Taft was moving 
ahead very fast and was tying up States. He had tied 
up Florida, getting both my former supporters and for- 
mer Dewey supporters for him. He tied up Kentucky, 
getting former Dewey supporters in the National Com- 
mittee there and my friends. He tied up Idaho. I knew 
if he moved much further that way the nomination 
would be over. 

So, my friends and I decided we would have to 
move in to indicate a definite opposition to him and 
to start opposing him in these primaries. By my en- 
tering New Hampshire, Taft was brought into New 
Hampshire. If you talk to the Taft camp, you will 
find that they would not have entered New Hamp- 
shire if I had not previously contested in these other 
primaries and then entered New Hampshire myself. 
When he once entered New Hampshire, I then de- 
cided not to put a slate of delegates in New Hamp- 
shire and not to establish any local organizations. 
Instead of that, I went up there with just a State 


chairman and a secretary and made speeches that ‘ 


raised the whole issue of the Senator’s record on for- 
eign policy, so that the people of that State could have 
the record before them when they cast their votes. I 
did the same thing in New Jersey. 

Q Then you have been leading a “‘stop-Taft’ move- 
ment rather than a “‘pro-Stassen’”’ movement? 

A You can state it that way, or, to put it more pat- 
ticularly, it’s a move to stop that viewpoint of seml- 
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To Stop Senator Taft, Oppose ‘Semi-lsolationism’ ... 


Eisenhower Preferred . . . Compromise —Warren? 


Party from getting to the top. This is not a recent 
fight. I have been in disagreement with Senator Taft 
on foreign policy for 12 years. When Senator Vanden- 
berg came over, I actively worked with him in backing 
him up on foreign policy. In fact, there was a regular 
method that we had worked out. When a new issue 
arose I would speak out in a rather strong, far-reach- 
ing message while Senator Vandenberg would sit back. 

The debate would go on. The sentiment would more 
or less crystallize. Then Senator Vandenberg would 
put his finger down on the place where he could get 
agreement. This would be part ways where I had orig- 
inally led off and hedging back a bit. Then I would 
swing behind Senator Vandenberg and bring as many 
of the others in line as possible. That is the way we 
carried the day inside the Republican Party on for- 
eign-policy issues during all of Senator Vandenberg’s 
excellent leadership. ; 

Unfortunately, after he became ill, and when he 
passed away, it left a vacuum of leadership in the Re- 
publican Party on international affairs. Senator Taft 
tended to move into that vacuum. It came up particu- 
larly after the 1950 congressional and senatorial elec- 
tions. If you recall, during that campaign the National 
Committee asked me to: speak for the party, and I 
made a series of speeches against President Truman. 
That was at the request of the Republican National 
Committee. It was always my understanding that they 
checked with all the party leaders before they asked 
me to speak. 

In that campaign I was careful to try to hit those 
issues on which the Republican Party could unite. I 
spoke in Ohio for Senator Taft, I spoke in Illinois for 
Senator Dirksen, and so on around the country. 

After this election, I went on a trip around the 
world. I went to Tokyo to see General MacArthur, 
continued on to India and across the southern edge 
of the Iron Curtain. 

While I was gone, former President Hoover made 
his Gibraltar speech and Senator Taft made his no- 
troops-to-Europe speech with what I term very much 
of an isolationist and hemispheric approach. It dis- 
tressed me very much. I felt‘ that here we had just 
moved the party up into a stronger. position and we 
were bringing along that group of the party—and we 
were holding back a bit in order to bring them along— 
and then, without consulting any of us, they went out 
on that very extreme semi-isolationist position. 


SPLITS IN PARTY— 


Q Do you think there is sharp division in the Re- 
publican Party on both domestic and foreign issues? 
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A The sharp division is on foreign policy. There is 
not such a sharp division on domestic policy. 

Q Do you think that division is due to the inherent 
antagonism to the Truman Administration, or do you 
think it is a sincere conviction about foreign affairs? 

A I think it is a sincere position. I think that Sen- 
ator Taft is perfectly sincere. E 

Q Well, not just Senator Taft. What about all of 
them? 

A I would say that practically all of those men, as 
I would appraise them, have a sincere difference in 
judgment about America’s position in the world. It 
goes back for years. I can remember when they took 
me aside as a young Governor in the early part of the 






- —United Praia 
MR. STASSEN AND SENATOR TAFT 
“‘lam in basic disagreement with him on policies’ 


Lend-Lease fight—I was backing President Roosevelt 
on the Lend-Lease, and I felt that we just had to follow 
through on that—and they said: “Now you’re a nice 
young Governor, but you are committing political 
suicide. You just cannot take this kind of stand inside 
the Republican Party, particularly not in the Middle 
West.” “Well,” I said, “if the Republican Party takes 
that isolationist ‘America First’ position, and if Amer- 
ica does, it means that the United States is going to 
play second fiddle to Hitler and I do not care to be 
in public life.” So, then we had the great debate over 
Lend-Lease inside the Republican Party. 


(Continued on next page) 




















So it has been down through the years. I’ve always 
considered that they were sincere in their viewpoint, 
but I think they are tragically mistaken. If America 
followed that role now you would leave a vacuum that 
Communism would move into, and ultimately it would 
be a calamity for America. 

Q Did they dominate the foreign-policy argument 
at any time during that period? 

A No. We have defeated that wing of the party every 
time during the last 12 years on every major issue. 

Q If Taft is nominated, Governor, will you support 
him? 

A Yes, I would support any Republican who is 
nominated. I feel that any party leader must go along 
with his party. You can fight inside the party on the 
decisions, but when you are a party leader you have 
to accept the results and go along with it and work 
within the party if you intend to be of any construc- 
tive service in the future. 

Q And endeavor to influence them to your view- 
point if you can? 

A In the future. That’s right. I mean you can exert 
influence in the Administration, in the party, and 
continue to work inside the party. By my view, you 
have to have two big political parties to have a good 
political system in a free society, with room inside 
each party for a lot of difference of opinion. And un- 
less you take that approach you splinter the party, 
and a splintered-party approach, as Europe has shown, 
has tragic results of its own. 

Q Then, as each issue of policy comes up you can 
fight your viewpoint on that issue? 

A Yes, and accept the party’s decision in an elec- 
tion. 

Q You may be fighting for the isolationist foreign 
policy, then, in a few months? 

A Fighting for a candidate who has a somewhat 
isolationist stand, and then fighting inside his Ad- 
ministration to get that stand veered over after the 
election. Of course, I do not think we will be. In other 
words, I think that the most dangerous time for a Taft 
nomination was last December and January, and when 
they failed to button it up at that time I think they 
permanently missed their chance. 

Q You do not think that Taft will be the nominee? 

A No, I do not. 


EISENHOWER STRENGTH— 


Q Do you think Eisenhower will be? 

A I think he has the best chance. 

Q Are you going to support Eisenhower if you 
withdraw? 

A I do not anticipate withdrawing. Of course, I 
favor Eisenhower ahead of Taft. 

Q Do you see any possibility of a deadlock be- 
tween the two? 
A Yes, considerably. 


... “I think Eisenhower has the best chance’ 


Q With neither one having a majority? 

A I think the best judgment right now would be 
each going into the Convention with about 500 votes. 
But, of course, many things can happen in two and a 
half months. 

Q Do you think Eisenhower would make a good 
President? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Do you think a military man would make a good 
President? 

A That depends upon which military man. In other 
words, I would appraise a military man the same as I 
would any other. 

Q Do you think that General Eisenhower sub- 
scribes in general to your political philosophies? 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 
“‘Men of very different views could support him’’ 


A I am not certain. There is some indication that 
he does, but he has not expressed himself as fully as I 
would like to see to be certain of that. 

Q Did not you talk to him when you were abroad? 

A Yes. 

Q But you didn’t get a clear indication of what his 
views were at that time? 

A I was not then exploring those views. I was mak- 
ing an appraisal as to whether or not he was coming 
back in January or February to take off his uniform 
and lead the fight against the Truman Administration. 
You may recall that a good many of his supporters 
were saying that he was, and, if he had so intended, 
then I would have backed him. If I had found that he 
so intended, then I would have gone into his views a 
little more closely. But when I found that he did not 
intend to come back, then I knew that the kind of re- 
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mote position that he anticipated taking would never 
stop Taft unless there was another affirmative cam- 
paign being waged. 

Q How do you account for the fact that the backers 
of Eisenhower represent people who are typical of dif- 
ferent wings in the party? For example, you will find 
newspapers that are very, very anti-Administration 
and others that are radical supporting Eisenhower— 

A That could be on this basis: We come to the mat- 
ter of what are the alternatives. In other words, if an 
individual has decided that he definitely does not 
want any more of this Truman Administration, re- 
gardless of who the Democratic candidate is, that we 
must have a real reorganization and cleanup in Wash- 
ington—if a person starts with that and then says that 





-Black Star 
GOVERNOR WARREN 
“‘Republicans must be more friendly to labor’ 


he doesn’t approve of Taft’s policies, then the major 
alternative left is General Eisenhower. Therefore, men 
of very different views could well be supporting Gen- 
eral Eisenhower under the circumstances. 


DEADLOCK— 


Q If Taft and Eisenhower should deadlock, then 
you would become available in the case of a compro- 
mise. But assuming that,-for one reason or another 
they would not accept you, do you think there’s any 
chance that MacArthur could be the product of that 
deadlock? 

A That’s a possibility. 

Q There’s been a lot of conversation around the 
country in recent weeks that we've noticed among 
the political people who say that, and we wonder what 
would happen— 
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..- ‘Warren is likeliest candidate in a deadlock’ 


A A southern Illinois leader told me just a week 
ago that he was for Taft and his delegates were all for 
Taft, but that he knew that Taft could not be nomi- 
nated and could not be elected, and that his real can- 
didate was MacArthur. You hear that every once in a 
while around the country. 

Q Would you elect him? 

A I think so. 

Q Would you say that MacArthur would be the 
likeliest candidate in that possibility of deadlock? 

A No. 

Q Could you give us your opinion on who would be? 

A I think Governor Warren. 

Q Would that be instead of yourself? 

A Yes. You see, I have not followed a campaign de- 
signed to win through a deadlock. If I wanted to do 
that, then my right course would be to be pleasant to 
everybody, and just go around making friends. 

Q Getting second choices, so to speak? 

A That’s right. Whereas I have made the decision to 
drive into this issue of what I call semi-isolationism 
and excessive conservatism in the Republican Party. 
That does not put a candidate in a position for 
a compromise in a deadlock. At least it is not 
likely because you are not acceptable to one whole 
wing of the party. 


Prospects for MacArthur 

Q Do you think, if there were a deadlock, that Gen- 
eral MacArthur would be acceptable to the bulk of the 
Eisenhower supporters as a compromise? 

A Not to the bulk, probably, but I think to a very 
substantial part of them. 

Q To enough of them to give him the nomination? 

A I think so. 

Q So that he can’t be disregarded? 

A That’s right. In fact, if you get a real deadlock, 
no one can be disregarded. It may go to a Governor or 
a Senator who is not being mentioned now at all, be- 
cause of the question then of where the minds might 
meet. 

Q Wouldn't such a deadlock hurt the party? 

A That depends upon how that individual then per- 
forms. 

Q Isn't there a strong feeling that it is Taft or Eisen- 
hower? 

A They obviously can’t have both. I think the situ- 
ation in the country as a whole now is that roughly 
40 per cent of the Republicans are for Taft and 
40 per cent of them are for Eisenhower and 20 per 
cent are not sure as to which of the two or just 
what they want. The feelings of these first two 40s 
are pretty strong. Now, obviously they both can’t 
have their way. 

Q Dor'’t you think that Warren might bring the two 
factions together? 


(Continued on next page) 

















A That’s a possibility. 
Q Or is Warren too far over in the labor issue? 
A If the Republican Party is to win in November, it 
must be taken to be more friendly to labor and more 
favorable to agriculture than it has been. I think that’s 
almost axiomatic. 

Q Are you saying, then, that the Taft position 
cannot win in November? 
A That’s right. 


ISSUES AROUND ‘IKE’— 


Q Lots of people who are opposed to Eisenhower 
seem to have the idea that, since Eisenhower served un- 
der a Democratic Administration, Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, he would be a “me-too,” and be nothing more 
than Roosevelt and Truman over again. What do you 
think of that argument? 

A I feel this, that if Eisenhower had wished to fol- 
low the Truman-Roosevelt line, he could have had the 
Democratic nomination without half trying. He has 
taken apparently a much more difficult and precari- 
ous course that may lead to a Republican nomination 
and his chance of election. In other words, if he were 
willing to follow the Truman-Roosevelt policy, then, 
it seems to me, he could have become President much 
easier through the Democratic Party. 

Q Do you think he would have been elected as a 
Democratic nominee? 

A Surely. 

Q The big difference there would be in the domes- 
tic issues, wouldn't it? 

A Yes, though he hasn’t yet spoken out on Asia pol- 
icy that I know of. 

Q Do you think he will speak out on domestic af- 
fairs before the nominating convention? 

A Your guess is as good as mine on that. 

Q Well, let’s put it this way: Do you know him well 
enough to know what kind of a candidate he would 
make if he were nominated—that is, as far as speaking 
forthrightly against the Administration? Do you share 
the view that he would be “tender” about this Ad- 
ministration? 

A I do not know what his attitude will be in that po- 
sition, except what you can conclude from the fact 
that he has not accepted the nomination from the Ad- 
ministration. 

Q Isn't there a little danger of the Republicans get- 
ting a pig in a poke? 

A Well, a man who has spent his whole lifetime in 
a semipublic service is hardly a pig in a poke. You 
know as much, or more, about General Eisenhower 
taken as a whole as you know about most men who are 
in public office. We’ll put it this way: What do you 
know about Senator Taft’s administrative abilities? 
Who knows what he could do as an administrator? 
Q We do know where he stands— 

A Yes, but you do not know anything about his ad- 
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ministrative ability because he has never adminis- 
trated a thing as far as I have ever heard. And that’s a 
very serious matter. Take Governor Warren: What do 
you know about his foreign-policy capabilities? Take 
myself. What do you know about my ability to get a 
party together nationally and so forth? Any man who 
is up as a candidate has a lot of unknowns about him. 
You have to evaluate the whole situation and then 
make a conclusion. That’s what the people are doing. 

Q Do you think it would be better for the Republi- 
can Party if they knew where Eisenhower stands on 
domestic issues before the Convention? 

A Yes, I do definitely. 


SECOND PLACE?— 


Q Are you interested in second place on the Repub- 
lican ticket? 

A No, I am not. I’m interested in this drive for the 
presidential nomination having the maximum effect 
on the issues that are involved. 

Q You said that, at the beginning before you an- 
nounced your candidacy, you went over to see what 
Eisenhower was going to do, and you indicated that if 
Eisenhower had intended to come home and campaign 
that you would not have campaigned yourself— 

A That’s right. 

Q Now Eisenhower is coming home and the ques- 
tion arises as to why you are going to stay in the race— 

A To that I would say that when you are once com- 
mitted to a course of action, you then have an obliga- 
tion to follow through and tell the people that you are 
in the campaign on your own. Certainly I think I can 
best serve the issues I believe in as a candidate on 
my own faith than I can as an advocate of some- 
one else. If I became simply another person who 
was urging Eisenhower’s nomination, then it would 
be still a question as to what are his ideas that I 
should be backing and advancing rather than what 
are my own ideas. 

So, I can speak as an individual, and, as you know, 
I am somewhat of an individualist anyhow. I think, 
therefore, the soundest way and the happiest way for 
me to take part in public affairs this time is to run my 
own course now that I have started it. 

Q Then, would you say that Eisenhower would be 
your second choice? 

A That’s right. : 

Q You said a little while ago that you thought on 
domestic policy the factions were closer together. 
What did you mean by that? 

A They are not quite such two clearcut groups. You 
can pick up an issue, say, with Senator Wayne Morse 
over here and Senator Homer Capehart over there— 
you can pick up a domestic issue and find a great 
spread of viewpoint, but you do not find a more or less 
staid group always on one side of the domestic issue 
and another group on another side. It isn’t the same as 
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it is in foreign policy. The shadings are more general 
on domestic policy, and on domestic policy the party 
is more united on the basic concepts of emphasis of in- 
dividual freedom in economic as well as in social, 
civil, and religious affairs. 

I would say that the concept of the importance of 
freedom welds the party together on domestic issues, 
whereas there is no parallel concept to hold the party 
together on international affairs. 


‘LEFT’ AND ‘RIGHT’— 


Q How would you describe the Republican Party 
—as liberal, conservative, liberal-conservative, radical? 

A There, of course, you would have to define the 
terms. I think that you have the full variation of the 
spectrum inside the party on those views. I would say 
that the predominant trend of the party in domestic 
affairs is slightly conservative, and I personally have 
always been trying to move it a little bit more on the 
liberal or humanitarian side. 

Q Do you think the Democratic Party is liberal to- 
day? 

A No. 

Q What would you call it? 

A I would call it a confused brand of socialism. 

Q Well, can you call that conservative, reactionary, 
or liberal? 

A I call socialism reactionary, because it takes away 
individual liberty. That’s where many people get most 
confused in this matter of labels. Some will say that I 
used to be a liberal, but that I am not any more. They 
are usually those who think socialism is liberalism. I 
never have felt that it was. If you recall, I was very 
outspoken on what was going to happen in the British 
socialistic scheme, and I think you can find in my 
writings and speeches that it has unfolded just about 
as I said it would. 

Q What would you call the seizure of the steel in- 
dustry? Is that socialistic, reactionary, or what? 

A I think it is a reactionary act for a government 
to take over an industry. Of course, if the govern- 
ment tries to really operate it, it is a brand of what I 
would call reactionary-socialism. But the terms are so 
divergent. To me true liberalism means a philosophy 
that seeks the maximum of individual freedom to each 
man and woman, in economic, social, civil and re- 
ligious matters, consistent with the enjoyment of the 
same degree of freedom by. his or her fellow men. 

Thus, the whole genius: of government comes in— 
how the liberty of one is limited.to fit in with the same 
degree of liberty of another. Socialism is directly con- 
trary to that—that is, on the economic side. 

Q Aren't you surprised that there are not more peo- 
ple expressing viewpoints like yours in these candi- 
dacies?> You and Governor Warren are practically 
alone on that side— 

A Yes, it is rather surprising. In fact, it is surpris- 
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..- “Democratic Party—confused brand of socialism’ 


ing to me that there have not been more candidates 
come forward in the Republican Party as possible 
nominees. Frankly, I did not expect.to be a candidate 
myself at all in 1952. I had felt that when I moved 
from Minnesota in September, 1948, I was leaving pol- 
itics behind. And if it had not been for this unusual 
situation, with more or less of a vacuum in the party 
and Senator Taft moving up with a powerful drive, 
I would not be a candidate today. 


McCARTHYISM AND CHINA— 
Q What do you think of McCarthyism in the cafn- 


paign? Will it be an issue? Won’t the candidates be 
asked to define whether they are for or against it? 

A Yes, I think they will, but I do not think it will be 
a major issue. It’s always been my feeling that it would 
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MIDWESTERNERS 
“‘Isolationism is not very strong’ 


take us a few years before we knew what was the truth 
in these charges and countercharges that have flown 
back and forth. Until you knew the truth, you would 
have difficulty in making a definitive judgment on the 
whole thing. I would say that there has been just 
enough revelation of fact to partially corroborate some 
of these charges to take the bitter edge off the contro- 
versy over McCarthy. 

I find that people generally who had intended to 
take a very extremely antagonistic attitude toward him 
and everything he did are not quite so sure of their 
attitude now. Of course, it has been a typical example 
of what I call the tendency to divide us into two cate- 
gories in this country. In any event, the press tries to 
throw you either for or against McCarthy. For a while 
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it was that you are for Truman or you are for Taft. 
And so on. Actually, the best policy is not either of 
those extremes. 

I think it is very true in this country as a whole that 
usually the wise policy comes between the extremes of 
a controversial issue. 

Q Leaving personalities out, do you think that we 
lost Asia as a result of Communist influence in our 
own Government? 

A I feel that we lost Asia as a result of either tragic 
mistakes in our own Government or Communist infil- 
tration, or a combination of both. I do not feel that I 
can judge at this time which it was. I sat in on confer- 
ences, as you know, at the State Department in which 
this whole “soft” policy toward Communism in Asia 
was advocated. I opposed it. But I could not tell 
around the table whether the other men were play- 
ing a Communist game, or whether they were sin- 
cerely mistaken, or whether they were lacking in 
facts about other parts of the world. I did know 
that I then felt that the policy was wrong, and I 
said so, and events proved a few years later that 
the policy was wrong. 


FEPC— 


Q Turning to other issues, do you think the Repub- 
lican Party is going to become committed to a com- 
pulsory Fair Employment Practice Commission? 

A Yes, I think it will and I think it should. 

Q You think the federal power should be exerted to 
enforce these rules about fair employment? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q If you do that, how do you expect to carry any 
Southern States? 

A I do not. 

Q Do you think you can win by not carrying the 
Southern States? 

A Yes. 

Q You always have, haven’t you? 

A Well, we have in the past. To put it this way, if 
you took an action of trying to fuse with the Dixie- 
crats, and you surrendered the traditional Republican 
principles to try to gain some of that Southern sup- 
port, sure as can be in the same process you would lose 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
You’d lose much more than you ever could gain from 
the South, plus the fact that you would prostitute the 
Republican Party in its basic principles. 

Q Governor, how are you going to get compulsory 
FEPC through Congress? 

A You will have to water it down in the process of 
getting it through Congress. It would take gradual 
steps. But unless you have the Republican Party com- 
mitted to compulsory FEPC, you will not get any 
FEPC through Congress. 

Q Will it be cut down so that it won’t have any 
teeth in it? 


- - « ‘We lost Asia because of mistakes or infiltration’ 


A It will have mild teeth. 
Q Under Taft or under Eisenhower? 
A Under any Republican President. 


TRENDS IN POLITICS— 


Q How strong is isolationism in the Midwest today? 

A Not very strong, in my judgment. It’s a little 
stronger, however, than it is in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

Q In how many States have you been campaigning? 

A About nine. 

Q Do you find that the people are unusually inter- 
ested in politics this year, or is it a normal year? 

A It is more than usual. I think there is a sense on 
the part of the American people that 1952 is the year 
of decision. 

Q Do they worry about the war or about the money 
that’s been spent? 

A All phases of it. 


MILITARY SERVICE— 


Q What things are the people particularly con- 
cerned about? 

A You get a lot of questions about corruption in 
Washington. You get a lot of questions about military 
service, UMT and all other phases. There’s a very 
strong feeling in the country that the Government is 
keeping the young men of the country in an unneces- 
sary state of uncertainty as to when they will be called 
and what the nature of their service will be. There is a 
very strong feeling that they ought to work out a pro- 
gram that is more definite and suitable to these times 
and conditions. 

You constantly get the complaint that a young man 
has the alternative of either sitting on pins and needles 
as to when he will be drafted or enlisting for a much 
longer term, and they feel that that is unfair—that 
the young men ought to have a chance to choose their 
own time and place of service in a fairer alternative. 

Q How do you feel about universal military train- 
ing? : 

A I am against it under these conditions. I think an 
alternative of service for a young man is better. Some 
of them might go into a military training in one of the 
Reserve programs, some will go into direct military 
service, and some will defer their service until they 
are through with their education. But a young man 
must be given a chance to choose and fit in a definite 
schedule. 

Q But there should be universal service? 

A Yes. 


LABOR AND TAXES— 


Q What do you think should be done about /abor 
legislation? 

A Personally, I would like to see the amendments 
as a whole that Senator Ives, of New York, has pro- 
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posed on the Taft-Hartley Act, which I think would 
make the Act both more workable and develop a bet- 
ter basis of a friendly atmosphere between labor and 
business. Then I believe that you must develop volun- 
tary profit-sharing plans generally throughout Amer- 
ican corporations. I think it’s the only way in which 
you can safeguard the antagonism of labor toward 
capital from ultimately reflecting itself in a perma- 
nent injury to our capitalistic system. 

Q Are there enough profits left after the high taxes? 

A I am in favor of giving more favorable tax treat- 
ment to a corporation that will share its profits. There 
are about 2,500 American corporations that do it now, 
but that is only about 2 per cent of the total. It has 
been a pretty significant experiment, however. I have 
watched the way labor in England has become deep- 
ly antagonistic toward capital. Capital held too tight 
and too stingy in the 1920s. And finally labor’s votes 
have pulled the whole economic system down on top 
of them. I feel that unless you develop a different at- 
mosphere between labor and business, you are court- 
ing long-term tragedy in this country. 

Q Well, aren’t the votes in the hands of the laborer? 

A As you get more and more industrialized, a larg- 
er percentage of the population are working for cor- 
porations, and that has to be analyzed in a long-term 
way if you are going to keep this country strong and 
sound. 


Value of Profit Sharing 

Q Would you encourage this profit sharing through 
legislation or through tax incentive? 

A Tax incentive and talking it through. Not as 
a required thing. I am against its being required. I 
think if you had profit sharing right now in the 
steel industry, and you had a President who could 
bring the two sides together before you got to this 
crisis, you would not have this threatened strike 
and seizure and all that. 

Q Would you use injunctions in a similar situa- 
tion? In any big strike? 

A No. 

Q You would take that out of the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 

A I believe there is no middle ground between the 
possibility of a serious stoppage and.injury of a tem- 
porary nature or governmental operation of the econ- 
omy. I would much rather take the damage of 
occasional serious strikes-than I would to give any- 
body the authority to take over’ an industry or to 
arbitrate compulsorily the conclusion. 

Q You don't favor compulsory arbitration? 

A I am against it. 

Q Even in this kind of emergency, you would let 
them strike? 

A That’s right, and let public opinion work on it. 
In the first place, I think if the President got the two 
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.-- ‘Maximum income tax should be 50 per cent’ 






sides together in an earlier stage and the issues are 
not such that it should not have been possible to 
mediate them and bring them to a conclusion—. In 
fact, that is what I did, when we put in our Minnesota 
labor-relations law. I took the final crack at it, and al- 
most invariably it could be worked out. 

Q Could you be specific as to how the Republican 
Party could be more friendly toward agriculture? 
You said that this would be necessary for the Repub- 
lican Party to win the election— 

A I want the party committed to a policy to en- 
deavor to establish parity prices without Government 
controls and to work with the leaders of agriculture 
toward that end. 

Q Would you like a national sales tax? 

A In a limited way and in preference to too heavy 
an income tax. 


a 
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-Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


LOOKING AT WASHINGTON 
‘‘America needs a Republican victory" 


Q Why? 

A Because you can skim off money that way with- 
out a serious dislocation of your productive effort in 
the country. 

Q Isn’t there a chance that you will skim it off the 
wrong people? 

A My point is that you, first, have the income tax 
as heavy as it should be. I feel that the maximum in- 
come tax should be 10 per cent on small incomes and 
50 per cent on larger incomes. 

Q What is the small income? 

A The smallest that you pick it up from—say, the 
thousand-dollar income. I feel this, that unless you 
keep every individual in a position where he can keep 


(Continued on next page) 

















at least one half of what he can earn additionally with 
his hands or his brains or his capital, you are under- 
mining the long-term vigor and vitality in the eco- 
nomic system. 

Q Why do you use the 50 per cent mark? 

A For the psychological aspect. A man will almost 
always be willing to go out for a chance or put out an 
effort if he can do it on a 50-50 basis. Even if the odds 
are 3 to 1 against him, if he has a chance and knows 
that he could have half, then I think you have a better 
psychology. 


AID ABROAD— 


Q:..Do you think that foreign aid is popular with 
the rank and file of people? 

A I am not certain as to that. But I think an in- 
creasing percentage of them understand its impor- 
tance. 

Q Do you think that, if we develop a new and more 
vigorous foreign policy, it should be a bipartisan for- 
eign policy? 

A Definitely. The bipartisan principle is sound, 
provided there is good participation in the formula- 
tion of policy and an understanding of its execution. 
We veered off a bit on foreign policy. The matter 
of American economic and cultural policies toward 
the world then become extremely important. Be- 
cause you are then engaged in a long-term com- 
petition or struggle with Communism, which may 
go on a couple of decades. In other words, if you 
can prevent them from opening up a world war 
—you keep very strong in the air and keep a lot 
of resistance behind the Iron Curtain—then you are 
looking forward to years of competition across the 
face of the earth. 

And that’s where the economic assistance comes in 
on a very practical basis to other countries. With this 
should be an insistence that the empire countries lib- 
eralize their own economic and sovereignty policies. 

Q That will take continued aid over many years? 

A Oh, yes. I think that America, as the leading na- 
tion in the world, from both a production and credit 
standpoint, must contemplate a continuing relation- 
ship on an economic-aid basis. It has to be fitted into 
a balanced budget at home. When you think of the 
long-term struggle, you have to bring the domestic 
budget down into balance. So, it cannot be excessive. 
I think it should have conditions on it, very business- 
like. It should insist that the aid not be used for so- 
cialistic schemes, that it does not get into the black 
markets, that they develop the raw materials that they 
have which we need in our own future economic ex- 
pansion. 

Q In terms of military aid? 

A Emphasis on civilian aid. 

Q Would you tie political strings to that, such as 
the strings that I think you suggested should be at- 
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tached to the British loan in the case of nationaliza- 
tion of steel? 

A Yes, I would. 

Q That is, you would say that unless the country 
agrees not to nationalize its industry we will not give 
it economic aid? 

A Yes. 

Q Wouldn't that throw such a country into the 
hands of Communists? 

A No. You would have somewhat of a struggle at 
the time, but England would be stronger today if she 
had not wasted so much American aid in her social- 
istic schemes of medicine and coal and so forth. Now, 
if we had insisted that they could not do those things 
while they were on American aid, you would have 
had a hot political argument at the time, you would 
have had a certain amount of turmoil, but you would 
also have had England now pulling up into a much 
stronger position. 

Q How are you going to balance the budget and 
still keep up the foreign aid? 

A A combination of economies in the military, in 
the nonmilitary, and a smaller amount of foreign 
aid to whittle them down into shape. I feel that you 
can discharge about 200,000 federal employes and 
do a better job in the Government than is being done 
now. They have padded up the nondefense pay rolls 
from 800,000 to 1,200,000 in the last 10 years. That’s 
nondefense alone. We made a little survey a few 
months ago indicating a lot of excess employes and a 
lot of waste and duplication. I think you could save, 
perhaps, 2 billions in nondefense. I think you would 
have to trim defense down 4 or 5 billions. You'd 
have to trim a couple of billion off foreign aid. 


QUALIFICATIONS— 


Q Why would you like to be President? 

A Because I think I could do a job for the country. 
I think if I had won in 1948, we would not have had 
a Korean war and we would have a much stronger 
position toward freedom in the world today. It is a 
conviction because of the unusual experience that | 
have had through happenstance. Because of this 
accidental election to Governor so young, I was chair- 
man of the Governors conference at the time of mov- 
ing into World War II and I was meeting with Roose- 
velt, the Joint Chiefs and so forth at that time. 

Q At what age was this? 

A Thirty-three. I was elected when I was 31. Then! 
went out with Halsey and happened to get in the 
middle of the Pacific war with the MacArthur stra- 
tegic command. Then Roosevelt called me back to the 
United Nations. Then after the war I moved about 
the world to a large extent. So, I feel I have drawn a 
great deal from this unusual series of experiences. 

Q How old are you now? 
A Forty-five. 
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1. We all know that today’s petroleum 
products are vastly superior to those of 
26 years ago. But very few of us realize 
that two gallons of today’s gasoline will 
actually do as much work as three gal- 


lons did 26 years ago. The tremendous ~ 


improvement of petroleum products is 
largely due to one thing: the research 
being carried on by U.S. oil companies. 





2. In February Union Oil opened its new 
$8 million Research Center near Los 
Angeles. Here a staff of 300 will work on 
product improvement as well as petro- 
chemical research — the development of 
the base chemicals for such products as 
synthetic rubber, detergents and plastics. 





3. Over the last 61 years the money we 
have spent per year on research has risen 
steadily from $3 thousand to over $3 mil- 
lion. Why? Not because we like to spend 
money or because someone told us we 
must. But to keep ahead of our competi- 
tors—all of whom are working on new 
and improved products too. 


Why 2 gallons of the gasoline you buy today 
equal 3 gallons you bought in 1926 
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4. These 30,000 U. S. oil companies—big 
and little—are all competing with each 
other. Consequently, the incentive to de- 
velop new and improved products or 
techniques is constantly with all of us. 
This incentive is the driving force behind 
our whole free, competitive American 
system. 


5. For it encourages the introduction of 
new and better products to a greater 
degree than could ever exist under a 
governmental monopoly.* As a result, the 
American people have the highest stand- 
ard of living the human race has ever 
known. 

*As long, that is, as the government doesn’t tax in- 


dustry to the point where there’s no incentive left 
Sor research and development. 


UNION OIL COM PANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
( This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 


Seel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Business complaint: There is 
an ample supply of everything 
but customers. 

Easier credit may bring them 
in. 

In line after line, sales are 
slow and hard to make. Shop- 
pers seem hesitant to stock up, 
even when they have the cash. 

Over all, retail business is 
good, but it’s not what it has 
been. Signs point to a revival 
before too long. 

CHICAGO 


The buying public, with summer 
approaching, continues to display no 
more than a normal interest in goods 
for sale in stores. Very definitely, buy- 
ers—not sellers—are in the driver’s 
seat once again. 

An end to Government controls over 
installment credit shows that planners 
in Washington are ready to admit that 
the supply of all kinds of goods that peo- 
ple buy is at least adequate to meet any 
foreseeable demand. This fact has been 
obvious to merchants for months. 

All over the country and in almost all 
lines of trade, retail merchants are sing- 
ing the blues. 

Actually, retail business as a whole is 
good by any standard but that of the 
scare-buying waves of late 1950 and 
early 1951. Total dollars being spent at 
retail exceed those of any ordinary 
period in the past. The level of prices, 
however, is somewhat higher than in 
past periods, so: that unit sales in many 
lines are not at record levels. Sales in 
some lines are down sharply. 

Customers appear to be hesitant, in 
particular, about buying the so-called 
durable type of products—the cars, televi- 
sion sets, refrigerators and other major 
items they were scrambling for a year 
ago. Many families loaded up on these 
things in anticipation of war and a return 
of shortages. Merchants, in turn, stocked 
up heavily on products just to be safe. 

Now warehouses are bulging, and 
everything except customers is available 
in abundance. Price cuts, often drastic 
cuts, seem to make little impression on 
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CLUES TO TRADE DROP 


Buyers Loaded With Goods—Prices Look High 


families who regard prices as still too 
high and shortages quite unlikely. Mer- 
chants are hoping that with credit terms 
eased—“No down payment and years 
to pay’—people will decide that the time 
has come to make more purchases. 

As a matter of fact, signs suggest that 
retail trade had been starting to pick up 
even before the end to credit restraint. 
Sales curves, in some places and for 
some products, were inching up. They 
could move up a little faster now. By 
August or September, many _business- 
men feel, a general upturn will come. 

You get the picture of retail trade in 
the chart on this page. For the details, 
though, you have to look at sales of par- 
ticular things in different places around 
the country. There are wide differences 
to be found. 

Business is down particularly in the 
stores that sell products requiring ma- 


jor outlays of money—the durable-equip. 
ment products. 

Sales of new passenger cars, for ex- 
ample, are sharply below a year ago and 
picking up only slightly with warm 
weather. New-car sales actually have 
lagged little if any behind a sharply re- 
duced level of production. Yet sales of 
most makes, particularly the more ex- 
pensive ones, are requiring more and 
more work by salesmen. 

New cars, where leftover 1951 models, 
are selling at important discounts, and, 
in a few cities, dealers have been talk- 
ing about discounts on 1952 models of 
some makes. In effect, most cars already 
have taken price cuts in the form of 
higher trade-in allowances. 

Now the auto dealers are counting 
on easier buying terms to help sell the 
bigger production that is to come from 
new allotments of steel. 


People Earn More- 
But They Are 
Buying Less 
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WHEN IT COMES TO FOOD... 
... people won't skimp 





vival from easier credit. In most cities, 
they appear to need it. Sales at prices 
$150 or more below official ceilings have 
been widespread. 

Television sets already are being 
bought in somewhat greater numbers in 
a few cities. They are expected to do 
still better with the approach of the 
national political conventions and World 
Series baseball games. 

Still later, new stations are to open up 
new markets and keep TV sales running 
at high levels. ” 

Products relatively new to U.S. 
homes, in fact, are the only major dura- 
bles that are selling well. Freezers, dish- 
washers, air-conditioners and the like 
are continuing to sell better than re- 
frigerators and vacuum cleaners. This is 
true, too, in the small-appliance field. 


Clock radios, introduced in 1946, still _ 


are going strong, while sales have lagged 
for irons, toasters and similar small 
products. 

Other so-called durable products also 

aré proving harder and harder to sell. 
Hardware stores provide an example— 
they find that homeowners are in much 
less of a mood than they were in a few 
months ago to stock up on tools or to buy 
lumber and other building materials 
for home improvement. . 
_ Jewelers, too, are having a hard time 
m many cities. One San 
jeweler reports his April business was 
so bad he’s “afraid” to make the com- 
Parison with sales a year ago. 

Furniture, like many other more costly 
products, is selling with more and more 

culty as families conserve their funds 


and wait. On the West Coast, for exam- 


E: ple, furniture sales are off a fifth to a 








third from a year ago. Rugs, carpets 
and linoleum also are slow to sell, al- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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. Stop accidents 


at their source!’’ This vital task is han- 
dled for thousands of our policyholder- 


owners by practical, Tr aes 
eed lg! ihe 
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Safety Engineers 





Employers Mutuals Team. 


.,.. Your business, your personnel and 


your property deserve the unsurpassed 
insurance protection that Employers 
Mutuals “teamwork” provides— often at 


astounding savings in premium costs! 
Write us today for 


full information. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
snc opee wu, viemn 2? WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 





ya 


i» FMPLOYERS 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Inland Marine-and allied lines. All pclicies are nonassessable. 


quTuals 
or WAUSAU 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Wonderful...but 
you should see the new rooms 


atthe SHERMAN 


in Chicago’ 


REDECORATED FOR YOU! 


1,500 new rooms...ready 

and waiting to make 

your next stay in 

Chicago the best 

ever. Unsurpassed 
for comfort...un equalled 

for convenience! Drive-in 

garage...radio...television 
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\iiponteRHouss 
Well efthe Son K_- 
World Famous Hotel 
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S MAN 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman ¢ James A. Hart, Pres, 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and General Manager 


Special Report 








. . » People are eating well despite lag in other buying 


though buyers are showing new interest 
in cotton rugs and linoleum in some cities. 

Poor showing, compared with ear- 
lier peaks, also is being made by sellers 
of clothing, shoes and some other soft 
goods. Clothiers, in fact, have-been get- 
ting less than their usual share of the 
family dollar for some time. 

Men’s clothing in particular is hard to 
sell even with the drastic price cuts that 
merchants have been advertising. Shoe 
dealers also have been cutting prices 
sharply in an effort to make sales. In the 





Where Business Is 
Good — Where Bad 


Per Cent Change in Sales From Year Ago 
A 


utomobile dealers 
> | Down 17.6% 





Furniture & 
appliances 


Hardware & 
building materials 





Down 15.2% 


Down 9.8% 
4.2% 





Jewelry stores 
Down 





General 
merchandise stores 
Down 4.1% 
Down 2.1% 
Down 2.4% 
Up 4.9% 
Up 1.9% 
Up 0.5% 


Up 2.1% 
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entire clothing field, only women’s wear 
has been holding its own with incomes. 
Now the sales reports show that women 
are becoming even more willing to buy 
clothing for their own use. 

It is the autumn trade, though, that 
clothing retailers are preparing for right 
now. People, it is felt, cannot put off 
forever the purchase of new clothes. 
Most merchants are certain that men, 
women and children in large numbers 
will be forced to replenish their cold- 
weather wardrobes this autumn. Just 
to make sure, the industry is putting new 
emphasis on style changes and on new 
fabrics and novelties. 

Business is good in some lines, de- 
spite the general lag in trade. Food is 


an example. People who refuse to be 
rushed into making major purchases sti]] 
are determined to eat well. Food stores, 
in fact, are getting about as big a share 
of the family dollar as ever. 

Restaurants and bars, too, are doing 
well, as people take extended trips or 
just go out for the evening to eat. Liquor 
stores, though, are having their troubles, 
with stocks up and sales down. Dealers 
are blaming the higher federal tax on 
liquor and urging distillers to cut prices, 
At least one big distiller has taken the 
step. 

Drugstores and gasoline stations are 
two groups that find sales holding up 
well. Both, in fact, have consistently 
held on to their usual share of the fam- 
ily-income dollar. 

Tug of war over prices between re- 
tailers and manufacturers is stirring 
things up in business. Retailers, trying 
to cut inventories, are reluctant to make 
big purchases until manufacturers’ prices 
come down. Some retailers, in fact, have 
been losing sales as a result of custom- 
ers failure to find the products they 
want on hand. 

Price cuts at the manufacturer level, 
though, are helping to stimulate store 
buying, now that retail inventories in 
most lines have been trimmed sharply. 

Sales prospects are beginning to ap- 
pear a little better. Businessmen, look- 
ing ahead, can find many signals of im- 
provements that could come. 

Income of individuals is holding up 
well, and is due to make some further 
gains later in the year. A continued 
rise in defense spending is calculated to 
bring that about. The average family 
also is expected to show a growing will- 
ingness to spend its dollars. Holdings of 
savings in the form of bank deposits 
and other liquid assets already are un- 
usually large. | 

Family debts, too, have been trimmed 
down to more comfortable levels. Now 
easier credit terms are to encourage 
people to buy more of the things they 
need and to do it on credit. 

Family inventories, in addition, are 
smaller in a great many cases. Clothing, 
sheets, towels, other so-called nondur- 
able products have been wearing out 
faster than they have been replaced. 
Even the home equipment of the dur 
able type bought in the early postwar 
years now is beginning to show signs of 
real wear. Replacements are likely to be 
made more frequently. 

All in all, businessmen are counting 
on having an easier time selling most 
consumer goods later in the year. Trade, 
it appears, is likely to roll on at relative 
ly prosperous levels. 
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Our “Shidden service ’’ 


makes steel more useful to you 


How do you discover the hidden qualities of a 
material as hard and dense as steel? Difficult as it 
may sound, there are ways you ean ferret them out 
when you have a special service like Jones & 
Laughlin’s Quality Control, 

Some of our Quality Control methods are almost 
routine—chemical analyses, micrographs, fracture 
tests, Brinell hardness tests, tensile tests, impact tests. 
Others involve techniques and machinery that are 
intricate—having been designed for special purposes. 
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TOMORROW 


For example, this high-pressure hydrostatic tester 
is a precisely-engineered mechanism. It tests with 
water pressures up to 10,000 lbs. per sq. inch and will 
indicate in a few moments whether J & L oil country 
seamless steel casing or tubing will withstand the 
terrific pressures encountered in a deep oil well. 

Our Quality Control technicians have many other 
valuable facilities at their command. That is your 
insurance that the steel behind the J&L trademark 
is of uniform quality and dependability. 


aoe JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


— PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Imaginative visualization of the radar screen that guards our coasts, 


for a giant stockade... along Freedom's Shores 


Far have we come from the log stockade of our pioneers...to a radar 
“fence” stretching miles into the sky. Of course. radar towers 

and equipment are aluminum...for strength, light weight, rustproof 
durability. Just as pontoon bridges are aluminum, and bazookas, 

vital parts of tanks and tracks, the wings and bodies of all our planes. 


Even in the shipping of rations and supplies. aluminum is essential 
...-moisture-proof aluminum foil. The military uses multiply. eeantite Ohesieen: ti 
And civilian uses expand amazingly. Aluminum is used more and more A |||. trusions, as used for radar 


for television...transmitters and receivers as well as antennas. towers, also make the 
strong yet gracefully slen- 


The home where you enjoy TV is enhanced in comfort and value : 
: : - der frames of windows. 


by aluminum windows. rain troughs, reflective insulation. 

Aluminum makes all your home appliances more efficient. 

And protective aluminum foil packages gleam on your pantry shelves... 

with a special place for Reynolds Wrap, the original and genuine, 

the pure aluminum foil. : : ema RS 
Military needs come first, but the goal of today’s production PRODUCTION OUTPUT INCLUDING PLANTS 

. = UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 

expansion is more aluminum for civilian use. too. We face a double job: 

fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. 

Reynolds is working at that double job full time, full speed. 


Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Defense needs limit Reynolds Wrap 
...Return Flight Guaranteed! 


The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Company 
@ historic chapter in the company's 33 years of continuing growth. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Tune in “The Kate Smith Evening Hour’ on Television, Wednesdays— NBC network 
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Labor Week 





Spring ‘Lift’ Falls Short: 
Layoffs in Many Lines 


Pockets of unemployment still 
make a spotty job picture. Spring 
pickup this year is lagging be- 
hind spring of 1951. 

Layoffs are heavy in coal 
mines, textile mills, shipping 
lines and clothing mills. There is 
a slight pickup in autos. 

Skilled workers, on the other 
hand, are in big demand. And 
over-all emplcyment is back at 
60 million for the first time in 
1952. 


With civilian employment standing 
at 60 million, for the first time this 
year, there is this spotty job situation 
throughout the U.S.: 

Unemployment is down 200,000 
from a month ago. Workers out of jobs 
total 1.6 million, or 2.6 per cent of the 
working force. 

Yet, fewer jobs are opening up this 
spring than a year ago. The usual sea- 
sonal -rise, brought on by farm jobs and 
other outdoor work, is lower than last 
year. A two-month increase of 380,000 
jobs was reported this spring, against a 
1.2-million rise for the same period in 
1951. That's causing some concern 
among federal employment officials. 


Farm jobs are fewer than a year ago, 
because of floods and bad weather. But 
farmers in many areas still find it hard 
to get the kind of help they want. 

Claims for compensation by work- 
ers out of jobs are running well above a 
year ago. Initial claims are up 19 per 
cent, continued claims are up per 
cent. About 225,000 new claims were 
filed in the latest week on record, while 
nearly 1.2 million workers continued to 
draw benefits. 

Depressed industries are causing con- 
cern. Thousands of workers are idle 
in a few industries where business is 
slumping or has been in a slump. Un- 
til inventories of goods are used up, 
many of these workers will continue to 
be idle. 

Easier credit terms, now available be- 


ml 


‘cause of the lifting of RegulationW, are 


relied on to restore some of these jobs. 
A spurt in sales will improve the em- 
ployment situation in various consumer- 
goods fields. 

A scarcity of workers, on the other 
hand, continues to trouble employers in 
some industries. Skilled workers still are 
the hardest to find. 

On the minus side, the employment 
situation shapes up as follows: 

Shipping lines on the East Coast 
are laying off thousands of employes, in 
a sudden reversal of a trend. Earlier this 
year, this industry put on-a recruiting 

(Continued on page 68) 
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FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
... over a million workers are drawing benefits 
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IN YOUR 
AIR CONDITIONING... 





DIRT-CHOKED FILTERS 
BLOCK AIR FLOW 





CLEAN FILTERS LET YOUR 
UNIT WORK EFFICIENTLY 


When accumulated dust clogs the filters, 


| your unit loses effectiveness . . . may even 


burn out from overloading. You can rely 
on your air conditioning serviceman to 
replace filters systematically—keep your 
unit operating at its best with regular 
service. Specify Fiberglas Dust-Stop* 
Filters—specially designed and treated 
with nondrying adhesive for high effi- 
ciency, long life and low cost. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 





LEO 


AIR FILTERS 


FIBERGLAS and DUST-STOP are trade-marks Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. of Owens-Corning Fibergias Corpora: 
tien for products made of or with fibers of giass. 
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South Carolina’s 


The Honorable James F. Byrnes 
states: ‘‘In entering office as the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, I pledged to 
encourage and support the continued 
industrial progress of my State. The 
people of South Carolina and their 
elected legislators have cooperated 
with me heartily, as evidenced by 
these facts: 

**(1) South Carolina has solved the 
school equalization problem by de- 
voting the fully adequate proceeds of 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: 


Governor Byrnes Reports On 























Progress 


a 3% retail sales tax to a new school 
building and transportation program. 
This and other problems have been 
squarely met, and solved without in- 
terfering with our present favorable 
tax structure. 

“‘(2) Since January 1951, 75 newand 
existing industries have announced 
the investment of $141,600,000 in 
South Carolina, providing new jobs, 
higher incomes and more purchasing 
power.” 


Happier, more productive workers 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

Gentle climate 

Wealth of natural resources 

Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction and site costs 


Write Now for FREE Folder Describing South Carolina's Industrial Advantages 


L. W. Bishop, Director —R 


ch, Pl 


ing and Development Board 





Dept. US 5, Columbia, South Carolina 
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Carolina y 






“WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 
MEET 
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. . - 3,000 ship employes 
idle in New York 


campaign for seamen and other workers, 
Ship sailings sometimes were delayed 
for lack of crews. , 

In recent weeks, however, the Goy- 
reduced the number of 
ships taken out of moth balls to handle 
military and foreign-aid cargoes that 
could not be carried by privately owned 
vessels. 

About 5,000 workers already are idle 
in the port of New York alone, and it is 
expected that about 13,000 in all will 
be laid off by the end of June. 

Coal mines are laying off workers, 
and most of the miners still on the job 
are getting only three days’ work a 
week. A big drop in exports of coal to 
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-Standard Oil Co., NJ. 


SEAMEN 
... laid off by the thousands 


Europe is partly responsible for the 
slump in coal demand. Coal exports, esti- 
mated earlier at 42 million tons for the 
year, now are expected to total about 
17 million. 

Textile mills also are working on re- 
duced shifts in many areas. Layoffs are 
reported in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, North and South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Tennes- 
see, Vermont and Virginia. 

Clothing manufacturers are laying 
off workers in many States, including 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Il 
linois, Maryland, Tennessee, New Jersey 
and North Carolina. 

Shoe companies also have sent home 
many workers while changing over their 
machinery for the autumn styles. Sea- 
sonal layoffs were reported in Illinois, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Who helped raise the dough? 


Read about the important part banks play 
in putting bread on your table 


Start with your grocer. 

Chances are a bank loan helped 
equip his store—even built, his 
bread shelves. 

The wholesale baker? 

Well, some of his business is done 
oncredit and he frequently borrows 
from a bank to supply your grocer 
and a lot of other grocers. 

But bank participation doesn’t 
stop at the wholesale bakery. 

With loans and a lot of other less 
tangible services, a whole string of 
banks help these people pass along 


your loaf of bread: 1. Flour mills; 
2. Grain merchants; 3. Grain ele- 
vators; 4. Railroads; 5. Trucking 


firms; 6. Wheat farmers. 


Actually, no step in the making 
and distributing of bread is taken 
without some help from some 
bank. 

And what’s true about bread is 
just as true about almost every 
other article bought and sold in 
daily living. 

Somewhere in the background 
there’s always a bank. 


Large or small, it has two tradi- 
tional American characteristics: 

It’s competing actively with 
some other bank for somebody’s 
business; it keeps an inquisitive 
nose to the grindstone looking for 
new and constructive ways to put 
money to work. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

























AMPCO METAL, 
























«the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Dainty, chic, colorful — these are fitting words 
for milady’s dresses. Dresses made from won- 
drous rayon, dresses that are available to every- 
one because of their modest cost. 


One reason for the modest cost is found in 
the use of Ampco Metal to resist the corrosive 
attack of acetic acid in the production of cellulose 
acetate (rayon). 


You find Ampco Metal in acetylators, agita- 
tors, fractionating towers, heat exchangers, 
valves, piping, pumps, instruments — wherever 
there’s a corrosion problem to solve. 

And because of its unique properties, Ampco 
Metal is used in all branches of industry — used 
to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, impact, 
fatigue. If you have these problems in your 
business, Ampco can help you too, with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal castings, piping, 
fittings, tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes — 
practically any form you want, Write for details, 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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because of AMPCO METAL 


*Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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Workers being recalled 
in some industries . . . 


Maine, New Hampshire and Pennsy). 
vania. 

Electrical-equipment makers cut em- 
ployment in areas such as Illinois, Con. 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania. Elimi- 
nation of credit restrictions is expected 
to improve sales of the larger electrical 
appliances, and add jobs. 

Food-processing plants in some 













States report layoffs of hundreds of ¢ 


workers. 

Retail stores and service industries 
also have many workers idle. 

A pickup in jobs is expected in some 
of these fields in the months just ahead, 
In some cases, the job situation already 
is better. 





—General Motors 
AUTO WORKERS 
... back in demand 


Auto makers, for example, are taking 
back some of the workers who had to be 
sent home when Government restrictions 
on materials forced cutbacks in the cat- 
production schedules. Michigan’s list of 
unemployed fell from 124,000 in Janu- 
ary to less than 50,000. Additional de- 
fense orders have helped to provide jobs 
in Michigan. 


Construction also is adding to its § 


work force, in the usual seasonal rise. 
With arrival of spring, employment here 
rose sharply as home-building and com. 
mercial construction expanded. 
Skilled workers in building trades 
and various other fields still are hard te 
find in many areas. In its latest check- 
up, the Bureau of Employment Secutly 
found public employment agencies ™ 
the States were unable to find workers 
for 51,730 job openings on their books. 
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. . . Surplus of jobs 
for skilled workers 


This was an increase of slightly more 
than 1 per cent over the previous month. 
The public employment offices in all of 
the States get lists of these job openings 
available in other sections. 

The hard-to-fill jobs are not quite as 
numerous as last year, however. In June, 
1951, the unfilled jobs totaled 64,155 on 
these lists. 

A breakdown of the jobs now open 
shows that they include nearly 12,000 
positions for professional and managerial 
employes; nearly 5,000 for sales and cler- 
ical workers; more than 18,000 for skilled 
workers; more than 12,000 for semi- 
skilled employes; about 3,000 for un- 
skilled workers, and 970 for service 


—Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


MACHINIST 
Wanted: 3,800 more 


employes. More than 40 States reported 
that they had about 3,800 openings, in 
all, for machinists. There also were near- 
ly 3,000 jobs available for machine-shop 
workers and about 2,000 for toolmakers 
and die sinkers. 


Mediation Still 
Ils Widely Used 


Labor disputes and strikes in big in- 
dustries, more often than not, are end- 
Ing up in the White House or at the 
Wage Stabilization Board. As a result, 
questions are being raised in Congress 
as to what has become of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Today, 


Guardian 
Angels 
Fly an ALBATROSS 


Meet two guardian angels on the wing. Ahead, in the night, lives will be 
saved. Perhaps the survivors of a capsized sailboat on an inland lake, 
or a bomber crew downed on a hostile shore, or critically injured 
seamen on a tanker far at sea. Such are 
the missions performed in every 
corner of the globe by Air Rescue 
Crews of the Air Force. The .~% 
big amphibian they fly is 
the versatile and rugged 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS. — 
Originally developed for the W, 
Navy, the ALBATROSS is now 
operated by that service, as well as 


the Air Force and the Coast Guard. 












GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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dort YOU 
Gtocks? 


Because you think you can’t af- 
ford to? 


Because you’re afraid that 
there’s too much risk? 


Because you think a broker 
won’t bother with your $500... 
saves his service and his help for 
big customers only? 


Or, because you really don’t 
know too much about stocks or 
how you buy them anyway? 

If that’s how you feel about 
investing, we think you'll want 
to read “What Ev erybody Ought 
To Know ... About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


It’s written for you—a four- 
page pamphlet that answers the 
common questions anybody 
might ask—answers them in the 
plainest English possible. 

If you’ve never bought stocks 
before, we think you'll find those 
answers interesting, helpful — 
yes, and surprising, too. 

There’s no charge for “What 
Everybody Ought To Know... 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness,” of course. 


If you’d like a copy, just ask 
for our pamphlet on stocks and 
send your request to— 


Department SA-50 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 
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Service helped settle 
651 cases in two weeks 


This is the service that was set up by 
Congress when the Taft-Hartley Act was 
written in 1947. Its job was to mediate 
disputes that could not be settled by 
bargaining between unions and employ- 

rs. Recently, in a period of price con- 

trols, its work has been overshadowed 
by that of WSB. For that reason, some 
members of Congress are asking whether 
the agency deliberately is being kept 
out of big cases. 

Actually, the Mediation Service still 
is very much in business. It is active in 
most disputes that threaten to end in 
strikes. It helps to settle many times 
more disputes than WSB. And it still is 


—United Press 
MEDIATOR CHING 
. still very much in business 


directed by Cyrus Ching, the retired 
rubber manufacturer. 

In a recent two-week period, the 
Mediation Service assigned 1,081 dis- 
putes to its 220 mediators. During that 
period, the mediators helped to work out 
settlements in 651 cases, some of which 
had been assigned earlier. These were 
cases that did not go to the Wage Board 
for recommended settlements. 

The job of the mediators is to bring 
the employers and unions to an agree- 
ment by keeping them in _ bargaining 
sessions, and working out compromises. 
Union leaders, in recent months, often 
have preferred to get the big cases to the 
Wage Board, in the expectation that the 
Board would recommend sizable wage 
increases. 

In those cases, the Mediation Service 
found it had no way of bringing about a 

(Continued on page 73) 


Just a few 


REPEAT USERS: 


Aluminum Co. 
of America 
Fansteel 
Metallurgical 
Corporation 
Halliburton 
Oil Well 
Cementing Co. 
Perfect Circle 
Corporation 
United States 
Rubber Co. 





NO NAILS=-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 
shelving for permanent rec- 
ord storage. 

Completely prefabricated of 
precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
with factory applied metal in- 
terlocking brackets. Measures 
76” x 42” x 24". Each of six 
shelves are adjustable 1” up or 
down. 

Extension units lock to 
starter unit making infinite 
linear shelving or back-to-back 
island shelving. 

CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
for details and the name of 
your local dealer. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn St. « 


Chicago 5, Ill. 





TIME-SAVER 





FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That’s why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton .. . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
fices. Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within easy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 
today. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 
THE 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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. . . Strikes are avoided 
in many disputes 


settlement by negotiation. If one party 
to the dispute wanted to go to the Wage 
Board, the Mediation Service could not 
stop it, where a strike threatened to dis- 
rupt the defense program. About a dozen 
of these big disputes ended up at the 
Wage Board, sometimes without too 
much collective bargaining. 

If the dispute does not involve an en- 
tire industry or a vital arms plant, the 
Mediation Service often is able to obtain 
settlement without a strike. 

The Mediation Service is not being by- 
passed to the extent that the Concili- 
ation Service, its World War II prede- 
cessor, was side-tracked by the War 
Labor Board. That Board had wider au- 
thority than the present Wage Board, and 
virtually all disputes ended up before it. 
In the present period of rather loose 
controls, some members of Congress 
think that the Mediation Service would 
have more success in averting strikes if 
the Wage Board were not in the back- 
ground to recommend settlement terms. 
As a result, there is growing support to 
efforts to strip the Wage Board of its 
power to intervene in dispute cases. 





Building Trades 
By-pass Strikes 


Not all labor disputes, in these days 
of controls, are turned over to some 
Government board or agency to settle. 
Employers and unions in some indus- 
tries are setting up their own machinery 
for preventing strikes. 


Results in at least one industry are 


now coming to light. Four years ago this 
month, unions in the building trades 
joined forces with several associations of 
contractors in an effort to end jurisdic- 
tional strikes in the building field. Up to 
now, about 1,500 strikes have been 
stopped by the plan, and hundreds of 
others have been’ prevented by rules 
setting forth the rights of unions to cer- 
tain types of jobs. . 

The dispute machinery is leaded by 
John T. Dunlop, professor of economics 
at Harvard University and at present a 
public member of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Mr. Dunlop was appointed 
by agreement of employers and unions 
to be impartial umpire of a joint board 
that was established to rule on jurisdic- 
tional disputes. He is paid jointly by the 
Contractors and the unions. Other mem- 
ers of the joint board are four repre- 
sentatives of the unions and four repre- 
sentatives of the builders. 
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_J bomb craters? 


_j swiss cheese? 
_J spring thaw? 
.. it’s a mighty good thing for Ohio Farmers! 


This is a nose-close look at a handsome and steady source of income for 
Ohio farmers! 

That means, of course, it’s Swiss cheese... another of the many prod- 
ucts that make Ohio rank sixth in cash from dairy products! 

But dairy products account for only a small part of Ohio farm families’ 
big total income. You see, these progressive farm people diversify — 
produce a large variety of farm crops. 

This gives them the best kind of farm income: the steady kind — 
right around the year! The proof? Ohio is sixth in value of farms, first 
in farms with electric ranges! 

Now, best of all, for you — Ohio farm families are steady in another 
way: regular reading of their favorite farm magazine —THE OHIO 
FARMER! It’s your open invitation into 7 out of 10 of all Ohio farm 
homes twice every month! Get all the market and coverage facts. Write 
B1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Cleveland 


Two other rich farm states matching Ohio's steady 
farm income are Michigan and Pennsylvania — served 
by MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 





‘What holds it together at those speeds?”’ 


““Whatever moves has to be held together. Funny, 
maybe, but true. Take this plane. Has perhaps 
75,000 bolts in it. Every bolt’s in tension while the 
plane’s flying. Any one could shear off. 
“Two things keep that from happening—good 
bolts and proper tightening. We can tighten the NAS Internal Wronching 
bolts all right, and we can count on SPS Aircraft 


boats, farm equipment, textile machinery, cars, 
dishwashers, chain saws. They end up making 
better assemblies, simplifying production and 
lowering costs in hundreds of plants the 
country over. 

If you have a fastener problem, do with it 
what these manufacturers have done—send it to 


Bolts. Among other things, their grain flow follows the SPS at Jenkintown. Write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 
contour of the threads, eliminating straight planes of Company, Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


weakness along which shear can occur.” 


The two million SPS UNBRAKO Screws we make ina $ 


day end up holding together not only planes, but trains, 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Legal price fixing between factories and retailers has at least a 50-50 
chance of coming back. House approved the practice by a 196=-to-10 vote. 

State "fair trade" laws are made effective again in the House bill. 

Senate approval of the measure becomes more likely after House passage. 

What the House actually did was to approve "repeal" of last year's Supreme 
Court decision which held that the old Miller-Tydings Act could not be enforced 
against retailers who refused to sign contracts to maintain retail-prices set 
at the factory on brand-name goods. That sent "fair trade" laws tumbling. 











New "fair trade" measure proposes to permit price fixing if only a single 
retailer agrees to maintain prices. If one signs, all retailers are bound. 
State laws, however, still are needed to maintain prices. But 45 States 
now have them. Exceptions: Texas, Vermont, Missouri, District of Columbia. 
Here's how the laws work: Factory sets a retail price on a toaster, iron, 
or some other product. A retailer agrees to maintain that price. All other 
retailers then must maintain the price too. Price cutting is banned. 
Enforcement comes about through civil suit. A manufacturer or a rival re= 
tailer may sue a price cutter for any violation of a State "fair trade" law. 

















Protection of small business is the aim of these price-fixing laws. 

Big merchants and big chains often are accused of cutting prices below 
cost on brand-name goods to attract customers from smaller competitors. 

Under "fair trade" laws big merchants lose this reported advantage. 

Actually, the bill provides an exception to federal antitrust laws. It 
permits price fixing between Supplier and dealer and then upholds all State 
laws that impose fixed prices on nonsigning dealers as well as signers. 











Support for the measure comes from numerous trade associations, including 
retail druggists, hardware dealers, jewelers, sporting-goods stores, appliance 
dealers, camera shops. Opponents argue that consumers suffer from such a limit 
on competition. Supporters say price-fixed brands rise less than others. 


Protection from foreign competition also is being sought by more groups. 
Import quotas on cheese and other dairy products are protested by Italy. 
Also affected are ddirying countries like Holland, Denmark and Switzerland. 
Quotas and higher tariffs are sought by manufacturers of bicycles, motor- 
cycles, chinaware, tobacco pipes. This has irked Britain. 
Latest complaints come from manufacturers of musical inStruments, safety 
pins, cigarette lighters. They say competing foreign goods are flooding 
U.S. markets. They, too, want tariffs and quotas. 











State Department is embarrassed by these domestic pressures. U.S. trade 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


policy since 1934 has been aimed at lowering tariffs and trying to reduce or 
eliminate barriers to world trade. More recently, under Economic Co-operation 
Administration, other countries have been urged to sell more to the U.S. 

These policies don't impress American producers, however. 


Construction industry promises strong support to total business activity. 
New outlays for construction went to a new high for April at 2.5 billion 
dollars. That compares with 2.4 billion a year ago, 2.3 billion in March. 
Industrial building and public-utility expansion account for most of the 
gain in private constrution. Commercial building is off sharply. 
Residential building is down a bit, but alterations are up substantially. 
Public construction shows a 16.9 per cent gain from a year ago. Army 
and Navy facilities are more than double a year ago. 
Outlook is that the building industry will have as active a year in 1952 
as in 1951. High volume of construction usually means good business generally. 























Inventory situation also is showing an over-all improvement. 

Total business inventories stayed at the February level through March. 

Manufacturers' stocks. increased by about 150 million dollars in March, 
but that was offset by a decrease of 150 million in retail inventories. 

Inventory declines in retail stores were noted in March for both durable 
and nondurable goods, after allowing for seasonal variations. 

Steadiness in inventories is a sign that factory orders will increase 
in months ahead if consumer sales rise. Firms will have to replenish their 
Stocks. Inventory building, however, is not expected to occur this year. 

















Personal income also is holding steady at around 258 billion dollars a 
year. That is the March figure, virtually unchanged from February. 

Wage and salary income is up a fraction. Farm income is off a bit. So 
is the income of independent business proprietors. 

Employment, too, is holding steady at around 60 million jobs. 

These are all signs that the period of business stability at a high level 
that has prevailed since last September is continuing. The prospect is that 
conditions will continue stable for a while, then turn upward. 














Weather outlook for May calls for cool temperatures along the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts. Warm weather is in prospect for States that are west of 
the Mississippi, north of Texas and in the eastern Rockies. 

High temperatures are seen for Nebraska, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, 
eastern Wyoming and eastern Montana. Normal temperatures elsewhere. 

Rainfall is expected to be from light to moderate in all sections of 
the country except on the Pacific Coast. It is probably to be heavy there. 














Topsy-turvy note: Business firms that have suffered losses in recent 
years are beginning to advertise themselves as valuable buys. 

High taxes are responsible for this reverse twist. Companies with high 
earnings can get an advantage if they buy out a loser. Reason: They get a 
loss carry-over that can be applied as a tax deduction on future earnings. 

One big merger--autos and aircraft--is being discussed and a factor is 
that the auto firm's losses can reduce the plane firm's excess-profits tax. 
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On a recent typical day, cars comprising N&W Freight Train No. 85 moved from the east to ultimate 
destinations shown above. 


These mys show at a glance the 


wide distribution of the freight moved 

‘ . : over the Norfolk and Western by 

This map shows destination points of cars moved by N&W Freight Trains 84 and 86 from the west just four N&W freight trains on 

— , ' _ : average days. The final destina- 

; ; i aA i * tions of cars in these trains are 

typical, although on other days cars 

in the same trains may move to many 

other cities over the greater part of 

the 48 states. The Norfolk and 
Western serves the nation. 





ae Straltgically ocated N&W yards 
WINSTON-SALEM | mean quick connections with other 
a. _¢ major lines. Norfolk and Western 
yards are designed and equipped 
for fast, safe handling of all kinds of 
freight. A fleet of powerful, coal 
burning road freight locomotives 
»» » while N&W Freight Trains 52, 88 ant 96 moved cars originating in the west and southwest to and thousands of sturdy —_ for all 
destinations shown above... types of shipments are maintained 
a i : ee , 24 J in top condition. Roadbed and 
trackage are among the finest in the 
world, and operating methods are 
up to the minute. “WHEN YOU 

SAY ‘N&W,'’ YOU'RE RIGHT!" 


. 


oe - and N&W Freight Trains 51 and 95 moved cars originating in the east and northeast toward 
destinations in the west, south and southwest. The N&W Serves The Nation. 





take your leisure 


with a 


Photo by Willis Sanders 
C. E. WOOLMAN, President, Delta 


Airlines, is another well-known busi- 
ness leader who gets a relaxing “lift” 
from Leica photography. Has owned 
a Leica 20 years—“a compact, versa- 
tile and precise recording instru- 
ment...a perfect hobby for all ages.” 


Leisure time is Leica time for more 
and more top-line executives who 
realize the value of “breaking clean” 
from business cares. Perfect for the 
purpose, a Leica offers a simple yet 
absorbing hobby . . . produces vivid, 
lifelike pictures of any type with 
matchless precision ease. It is light, 
compact, all-ways handy...and always 
adaptable to any forward step you're 
ready for. See your Leica dealer and 
relax with the camera recognized as 
the finest you can buy. 


um LEICA 
makes 
better 
pictures 
easier 


; mn goes to business, too! 


From the Leica camera to famous 
microscopes.used in atom research, 
Leitz manufactures a full range of 
high-precision optical products for 
countless industrial and scientific ap- 
plications. Ask your Leica Dealer for 
complete details. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES © BINOCULARS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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An End to Regulation W: 


More Credit, 


A shot in the arm for business 
—that's the Government's idea in 
taking the controls off installment 
buying. 

A little down and a long time 
to pay will buy most things ex- 
cept houses now. Credit terms 
are up to the borrower and 
lender, not Washington. 

A boost for lagging sales is 
the real goal. 


People are free now, so far as the 
Government is concerned, to borrow 
as much as their bankers will let them 
have, for as long as possible, and to do 
with the money just about as they 
please. 

The Federal Reserve Board, all of a 
sudden, washed its hands of major credit- 
control programs. In a period of two 
days: 

Regulation W, governing install- 
ment buying, went out the win- 
dow. 

The voluntary credit program, 
which was used to curb business 
borrowing from banks, insurance 
companies and other lenders, was 
scrapped. 

Still in effect are the Federal Reserve 
Board’s controls over real estate credit 
and stock-market credit. But real estate 
controls, under Regulation X, probably 
will not last much longer. 


More Buying 


So the Government, step by step, is 
getting out’ of the business of regulating 
credit. 

The effect could be a marked jp. 
crease in demand for some of the things 
that have been hit hardest by the buy- 
ing slump of recent weeks—automobiles, 
refrigerators, television sets, furniture, 
business fixtures. 

A good many consumers have been 
squeezed out of the market for want of 
the money for down payments of the 
size required by Regulation W. 

Some business firms have had to 
abandon plans for expansion or improve- 
ment because, under the voluntary pro- 
gram, their proposed loans have been 
classified as “inflationary.” 

All that is changed now. Credit and 
credit terms will be matters strictly be- 
tween the lender and the borrower. 

Installment credit, in all probability, 
will go back to about the same general 
terms that applied in the early months 
of 1950, just before war started in Korea. 

At that time, some people were buy- 
ing furniture and appliances with noth- 
ing down and two. or three years to pay. 
Automobiles often sold with down pay- 
ments of 25 per cent, and three years 
to pay the balance. 

By contrast, Regulation W, under 
terms that were in effect just before con- 
trols ended, required this: 

On automobiles, at least one third 
down and no longer than 18 months to 
pay the balance. 

On refrigerators, television sets, other 
major appliances and furniture, at least 





Easier Terms for Installment Buyers 


Old Terms: 
Under Controls 


New Terms: 
Without Controls* 


—, 





c 


Price 
Lower-priced auto 
Higher-priced auto 
Electric refrigerator 
Electric stove 
Air conditioner 
Television set 
Washing machine 
Vacuum cleaner 
Sewing machine 
Bedroom suite 300 
Rug 240 


*Terms that probably will become typical. 


3,600 1 
400 
225 
350 
200 
250 
100 
175 





Payment 
$2,400 $800.00 
,200.00 


at cae 
Down Monthly 
Payment Installment 


$600.00 $59.00 
900.00 88.50 
40.00 16.80 
22.50 9.45 
35.00 14.70 
20.00 8.40 
25.00 10.50 
10.00 4.20 
17.50 7.35 
30.00 12.60 
24.00 10.80 


Down Monthly 


Installment 
$ 96.89 
145.33 
20.59 
11.58 
18.02 
10.29 
12.87 
5.15 
9.01 
15.44 
12.35 


60.00 
33.75 
52.50 
30.00 
37.50 
15.00 
26.25 
45.00 
36.00 





wn 
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15 per cent down and a maximum of 18 
months to pay. 

On home improvements, no down pay- 
ment required, but a maximum of three 
years to pay. 

‘ Credit terms started easing up all 
over the country as soon as FRB an- 
nounced that Regulation W was off. 

The Bank of America, biggest in the 
world, announced that it would make 
loans to buy such major appliances as 
refrigerators, ranges and washers on the 
basis of no down payment and two years 
to pay the balance. On television sets 
and radios, 10 per cent down payment 
will be required, with two years to pay. 
On new cars, the bank specifies 30 per 
cent down, 30 months to pay. 

C.L.T. Financial Corp., big auto-financ- 
ing company, retained the down payment 
of one third and allowed two years for the 
balance. 

In some places, dealers in appliances 
took the attitude that “anything goes’— 
whatever it takes to get customers. There 
was talk here and there, among dealers 
with big stocks on hand, of selling used 
cars with nothing down. 

In general, dealers who finance sales 
through banks are having to be rather 
conservative. Installment terms, as al- 
ways, will vary from place to place, but 
the trend is likely to be toward a grad- 
ual further easing of terms. Before long, 
it may not be difficult for a buyer to find 
aplace where he can get a new car with 
one fourth down and three years to pay. 

From the table on page 78, you get an 
idea of what the end of Regulation W 
will mean in dollars and cents. 

An automobile that cost $2,400 was 
beyond the reach of many families as 
long as Regulation W was in effect. The 
down payment of $800 often was more 
than the old family car was worth, which 
meant that the buyer-had to put up a 
few hundred dollars in cash. A 25 per 
cent down payment will mean only 
$600, and the monthly payment, assum- 
ing the buyer gets three years, will 
come down from $96.89 to $59, plus in- 
surance charges. The result could be to 
widen the potential market considerably. 

Some hard-pressed dealers have been 
going overboard on trade-in allowances, 
thus reducing the sum required from the 
customer in cash. That amounted to a 
Price reduction, which the dealer had to 
absorb out of his profit. Hereafter, auto 
Prices may become a little more stable, 
because dealers will be able to use credit 
Concessions instead of price concessions. 

Higher-priced cars should move more 
easily, Many families, though inclined 
to buy more expensive automobiles, have 
switched to the low-priced makes be- 
cause of stiff credit terms. With only a 
fourth down and three years to pay, a 
$3,600 car can be bought for $900 in 
cash or trade-in allowance, and $88.50 
Per month. Until now, the terms have 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Flyingiigentines: 
THERE IT GOES > 
FLYING TIGERS WILL GET IT 


THERE TONIGHT. AIR FREIGHT COMES 
FIRST AND ONLY WITH THEM. 





AFTER FIVE YEARS OF TESTING, 
THIS NEW LIPSTICK IS TERRIFIC. 
A. LETS RUSH IT TO THE DEALERS. 





tl 
«<, 
a 
, «< 
ml 




















MAN, THATS MOVIN... 
Hm THESE LIPSTICKS & 
BY WILL BE IN THE STORES \ 


MORE THAN 100 KEY CITIES 
GOT OUR NEW COLOR-FAST 
LIPSTICK IN RECORD TIME... 





NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! 


With Regularly Scheduled Service on a daily basis to and from Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; and Portland, Oregon 


a iH \ 





Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT ' 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


lhe Fiytug liger tine jue. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES © GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 6, CALIFORNIA © CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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‘T like it here!” 




















Individually fitted Harter posture 
chairs help build a happier working 
force that can turn out better 
work. Their quality makes Harter chairs a 
sound investment in fine appearance, 
long service. Write for “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” We’ll send name 
of Harter dealer nearest to you. 
Harter Corp.,504 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


i HARTER. 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 





TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members la priucipal cities 


Dept. U-19 + 236. JacksonBlvd. + 
NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan rel capital, 
buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 
costs and a fleet i ed to needs—olw. lean 
always smart!*; 














Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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... A tenth down for TV, 
maybe two years to pay out 


been $1,200 down and $145 a month. 
A prosperous family that lives close to its 
income has trouble finding that much 
leeway in its budget. 


A refrigerator often can be had here- 


after without any down payment, and 
two years—maybe as long as three years 
—to pay. The-typical deal probably will 
work out to be 10 per cent and two years. 
Even that, on a $400 refrigerator, will 
reduce the down payment from $60 to 
$40, and the monthly payments from 
$20.59 to $16.80. 

Refrigerators have backed up in fac- 
tories, warehouses and stores in great 
numbers, despite cutbacks for want of 
scarce metals. Just before Regulation W 


~Black Star 
FOR AUTO SELLERS... 
...@ spurt in sales? 


ended, some of the biggest manufactur- 
ers of refrigerators announced further 
cutbacks and layoffs, this time because of 
slow sales and big inventories. 

What goes for refrigerators goes also, 
in greater or smaller measure, for nearly 
all other major appliances. 

A television set will not put the 
strain on the family budget hereafter 
that it has in the past. Television prices, 
like auto prices, may tend to stabilize, 
because dealers will be able to offer the 
inducement of easy credit instead of 
price cuts. Here, again, there probably 
will be offers to sell without down pay- 
ments, but typical terms are expected to 
be 10 per cent and two years to pay. 
On a $200 TV set, that will reduce the 
down payment from $30 to $20, and the 
installment from $10.29 to $8.40. 

(Continued on page 81) 








Eves fired ? 


two drops 


QUICK 
RELIEF 


In the twinkling of an eye, Murine 
brings blessed relief to eyes tired 
from overwork or exposure to sun, 
wind or dust. Use Murine as often 
as you wish. Its seven tested ingredi- 
ents cleanse and soothe your eyes 
as gently as a tear. So learn 

to keep it handy always, 
because Murine makes A 
your eyes feel good! 0 


MURINE 


for your eyes 





Moving doen? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this. up-to-the-minute news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 42 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1952, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 23, 
1952 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


May 2, 1952. 
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_. . Friendlier welcome 
for business borrowers 


How much all this will mean in terms 
of sales remains to be seen. Strict credit 
control has not been the only factor in- 
volved in the downturn of recent months. 


Consumers, in general, are stocked up ~ 


on cars and appliances. Price resistance 
has run strong. But the end of Regula- 
tion W is bound to have some influence 
in bucking up lagging sales. 

Business credit, for purposes other 
) than defense, has declined considerably. 
Demand has been slack. Added to that, 
the voluntary control program has ruled 
out many loans on the. ground that they 
were “nonessential” or “inflationary.” 

From now on, bankers will be free to 
lend as they please, without any regard 


—Castens 


FOR APPLIANCE BUYERS ... 
... nothing down? 


to Government policy. With voluntary 
controls ended, businessmen whose loan 
applications have been turned down in 
the past are in position now to apply 
again, 

Business borrowers with good credit 
standings are likely to find banks in a 
rather receptive mood. Since the .turn 
of the year, the business loans of banks 
in leading cities, the ones that make 
weekly reports, have dropped 796 mil- 
lion dollars. That is true even though 
loans to firms producing metals and 
metal products alone have expanded by 
nearly a billion dollars. 

_from now on, you will find it con- 
siderably easier to borrow money. Gov- 
‘mment policy is aimed once more at 

sting sales, not discouraging them. 


The result could be a shot in the arm 
or business. 
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hether your business 
needs thousands or millions 
... whether you need wt for 
days, months or for years 
... whether you are rated © 
AsAl or BLANK aad... 
whether you are in Maine 
or ‘Yexas...Commercial 
Credit offers a quick and 


practical solution to your 
money problem. 


If a 20%, 30%, 40% or more increase in cash working capital will 
help your business . . . if you need assurance that these extra funds 
will be available to you on a continuous basis... get in touch 
with CoMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 


Funds available within 3 to 5 days. No securities to sell. No new 
partners. No interference with ownership, management, profits. No 
preliminary costs. Our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 
Currently manufacturers and wholesalers are using our working 
capital plan at the rate of half a billion dollars annually. Get 
complete facts without obligation. Wire or write the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorporATION Office listed below and say, 
“Send information about plan offered in U.S. News-World Report.” 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6... and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





We’ve Been Asked:___ 


ABOUT INCREASES 
IN VETERANS’ AID 


What will increases in pensions mean 
to veterans? 

Veterans and most widows and children 

of veterans who now are getting pension 

and compensation checks from the Vet- 

erans’ Administration will soon get larger 

payments, provided the measure is ap- 


Mex. . sj 
‘ cam : sroved by the President. The amounts 
invi have the vacation of your life this year in I ‘ i a ia 
Colorado invites you to have t o Y Y of the raises vary, ranging usually from 


America’s all-season mountain playground...Colorado Rockies! Then take 5 to 15 per cent. There is no increase 
an extra day or two with your eye on Colorado’s expanding industrial however, in extra amounts that coma 
activities and the advantages they offer your company. veterans get for loss of limbs, blindness 
and such. The top amount that can be 
drawn by one veteran remains $360 a 
Industrial Colorado...a Colorful Colorado... 54 = = month. 


careful analysis of resources pages of ideas and informa- 


and development possibilities tion for your Colorado Vaca- i 
of this state for expansion tion...a guide to scenic, rec- Who gets the largest increase? 


and decentralization. reational and sports activities. ' : The full 15 per cent increase goes to 
veterans whose service-connected  dis- 
abilities are rated as 50 per cent or 
more. This applies to veterans of World 
War I and II and those who have served 
since June 27, 1950, at the beginning 
of the Korean war. 





Executives: Write for these Two Booklets 


Address Your Inquiry to: Colorado Department of Development,Room 734, State Capitol, Denver 2 


COLORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT How much do these veterans get? 


Disability compensation for this group 
has ranged from $75 a month for 50 per 





ny d Thi i cent disability to $115 for total disabil- 
en IS ssue ity. These figures now go up, under the 
T Y F ° d raise plan, to $86.24 and $172.50. As in- 
dicated above, some get additional pay- 
O our rien S -»» WITHOUT CHARGE ments for other injuries. Compensation 
for men having less than 50 per cent dis- 
ability, now ranging from $15 to $60, 
will increase only 5 per cent. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. What of widows and orphans? 

A widow of a man whose death was at- 
tributed to his wartime or Korean serv- 
ice gets no increase in compensation if 
she has no minor children. It remains at 
$75 a month. But, if she has one unmar- 
ried minor child, her monthly check in- 
creases from $105 to $121. Each addi- 
tional child adds $29. 


Please send a free copy of the May 16, 1952 issue 
of ““U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


What if there is no service-connected 
disability? 

A veteran who has no service-connected 
disability but who can qualify for a pen 
sion because he is totally and perma 
nently disabled gets a $3 raise in his 
pension. It goes up to $63, or $75 if he is 
65 or has been disabled 10 years. The 
widow of such a man gets a $6 increase 
in her pension check. 


When will the increases take effect? 
The higher rates are expected to be 
shown on checks mailed by the Veter 
ans’ Administration in July or in August 
if the President approves. The increasés 


Sender 


Address 
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Millions Will Benefit 


e More than 3 million veterans 
and families are in line to get 
increases in pension checks. 


e Raises are intended by Congress 
to meet higher cost of living. 


@ Three Civil War veterans re- 
main on pension rolls, 











go into effect automatically for those al- 
ready receiving checks. 


What will it cost the taxpayers? 
Oficial estimates are that the pension 
and compensation costs being added will 
come to about 202 million dollars in the 
frst year. Added to more than 1.5. bil- 
lion dollars already being spent on these 
benefits, the new cost will be about 1.8 
billions a year. 


Are pension payments on top of So- 
cial Security checks? 
For the most part, payments to veterans 
by the Veterans’ Administration can be 
accepted on top of old-age retirement 
pensions under Social Security. Com- 
pensation to a veteran, or his widow or 
children, based upon his service-con- 
nected disabilities does not take into 
consideration other income. Thus, a vet- 
eran with a service injury or _ illness 
might draw, say, $200 from VA because 
of his condition. If the veteran and his 
wife are both over 65 years of age and 
entitled to the maximum Social Security 
retirement pay, he would get an addi- 
tional $120. Then the monthly Govern- 
ment checks for this man would come to 


$320. 


This same rule would. not apply, how- 
ever, for a veteran who draws a pension 
for disabilities that did not result from 
his service, or for his widow. In the past, 
this man could not qualify for a VA pen- 
sion if he had income from Social Secu- 
tity and other sources of more than $1,- 
000, or $2,500 if married or having minor 
children. These income limitations also 
applied to his widow. The figures on 
permitted outside income now are being 
raised to $1,400 and $2,700. 


What of veterans of earlier wars? 
They draw pensions under different 
laws. But veterans of the Civil War, 
Indian wars and the Spanish-American 
War also get raises under this new plan, 
amounting to 7% per cent. That means 
that their payments will rise from $90 a 
month to $96.75. Records of the Veterans’ 
Administration show three living veterans 
of the Civil War are getting pensions, 
along with 7,963 widows and 1,233 chil- 
dren. For the Indian wars, the figures are 
ving veterans, 1,558 widows and 


24 children. 
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ITS REVOLUTIONARY! g 


PHOTOCOPIES 
of anything 
instantly! 





New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from orig- 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- 
tracts, invoices, reports, blue- 
prints—right in your own office. 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 
80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate costly re- 
typing, handcopying, checking or sending out- 
side for expensive copying service. The Auto- 
Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes 
error-proof, legally acceptable, black and white 
bhoto-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRY- 
ING. It’s fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 
12 required by old methods. Makes prints in- 
stantly from any originals—whether printed on 
one or two sides. Requires no dark room—and 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 


Read this 
NEW book! 


Pictures and tells complete 
Auto-Stat story—shows 
you how you can use this 
revolutionary new photo- 
copy method. 


tHE ApEco 


A tatestat 


ALL ELECTRIC! FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


NEW! Nothing else like it! 
So low cost! So compact! 


About the same size as a typewriter—and costs 
less! It’s portable—just plug in any outlet 
andthe Auto-Statis ready forinstantoperation. 


No developing No fixing 
No washing No drying 
No installation No fumes 
Representatives in every principal city. 


DEPT. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co.us-52 
2847 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
, Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 
copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
details on this new photocopy method. 


Name. 





Firm. 


Address. 

















Look over the advertise- 

ments in this issue. You'll 

notice how many differ- 

ent kinds of business and 

In products find it advanta- 

geous to advertise in 

good “U.S. News & World Re- 

port.” Ask your advertis- 

company ing agency for their facts 

on how the “magazine of 

essential news” may fit in 

your own advertising pro- 
gram. 





(= Fly Goat 


(go2 1952 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
199th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on June 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 9, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 





Rosert FISHER 


Treasurer 


April 22, 1952 
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“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels ““Time-Tight’”’ exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves .. . the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as Innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 

“Time-Tight” cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 
virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 
laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 

Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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YOU CAN get information from the 

U.S. Patent Office about a new 
group of patents that is being released 
for public use by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. AEC announces the release 
of 24 patents for nonexclusive royalty. 
free licensing. oa 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a recent court de- 
cision, consider that the statute of 
limitations begins to run at the time when 
you file your income tax return and not 
on the last permissible day for filing, 
This ruling is handed down by a federal 
district court in a case involving charges 
of making a false return. : 


YOU CAN, as a small user of con- 

trolled materials, perhaps get more 
of these materials for making some prod- 
ucts in the third quarter of this year, 
The National Production Authority plans 
to liberalize the self-certification provi- 
sions of its CMP rules for small users, It 
is pointed out, however, that a serious 
tie-up of steel production would prevent 
the carrying out of the plan. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a labora- 

tory, obtain some additional types of 
electronic devices needed for research 
and development work. Priorities for 
small quantities of the devices are offered 
by NPA. 


YOU CAN make reports to a district 
office of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation on dollars-and-cents markups on 
items you import. This change in rules 
is announced by the agency to decen- 
tralize its operations and to make it easier 
for importers. Those who already have 
filed reports with the national office need 
not file again, as the reports will be 
transferred to district offices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on its proposals for revising registra- 
tion requirements for management-type 
investment companies. The changes 
would apply to all such companies eX 
cept those that issue periodic payment- 
plan certificates. SEC will consider 
comments and views submitted up until 
June 2. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at a public hear 

ing on rules and regulations being 
proposed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under the Fur Products Label- 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
gnd CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


ing Act. The hearing will open June 3 in 
the FTC Building in Washington. Writ- 
ten data and opinions may be submitted 
within 15 days after the hearing ends. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

keep putting off the bargaining union 
io your plant with delaying tactics with- 
out running the risk of violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act. A circuit court of ap- 
© peals finds that an employer did not 
) bargain in good faith where he author- 
 izd an attorney to represent him in 
collective bargaining, withdrew his au- 
| thority a year and half later and finally 
disavowed an agreement without an ade- 
» quate explanation or counterproposals. 
; In addition, the employer made no sug- 
| gestions in areas where real disagreements 
existed. 


* * * 


| §9 YOU CANNOT expect to avoid the 

overtime-pay requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act while working 
> on a defense contract for the Govern- 
ment, A federal district court holds that 
employers who have Government con- 
tracts are subject to this wage-hour law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being al- 

lowed an income tax deduction 

for the amount you spend in a suit to es- 

| tablish that a business property was held 

in trust for you. A circuit court of appeals 

rules that such costs are capital expendi- 

) tures and may not be deducted as busi- 
ness expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to charge less 

for unheated concrete than for 

the heated concrete you sell in cold 

| weather. OPS tells sellers that they must 

maintain their normal differentials be- 

tween prices charged for heated and un- 
heated concrete. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of an 

| — electric utility, get procurement as- 
sistance from the Defense Electric Pow- 
et Administration by following the pro- 
cedure you formerly used. A new form 
must be filed for each item for which 
assistance is being sought. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
we be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
ae Report, on written request, will 
; efer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material, 
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New Opportunities tw 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


UNITED sees bright outlook for 
20 Oils, Metals, Industrials 


Baise is enjoying an unprecedented boom—a boom 
soundly based on ownership of some of the world’s richest 
natural resources. Canada leads the world in production of news- 
print and pulpwood, produces 90% of the world’s nickel, and 
isa major supplier of other strategic metals. Western Canada’s 
proven oil reserves have increased from 100 million barrels in 
1947 to nearly 2 billion barrels, with no end in sight. 


In a new, timely Report ‘‘Canada — Land of Opportunity,’’ 
UNITED Service points out investment opportunities in sound, 
established companies in widely diversified lines with excep- 
tional growth potentials, including: 


5 Promising Oil Issues — whose greatest growth is still ahead 
5 Outstanding Metals — in aluminum, zinc, copper, nickel, iron 
5 Favored Industrials — in newsprint, rayon, cement, chemicals 
5 Special Situations—natural gas, retailing, transportation, finance 


Send today for your copy of this valuable Report, and be 
ready to profit from new Opportunities in Canadian Stocks. 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $s] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


Mail | UN-68 
this Sis tcvacbienenewdeusutedeecieenxeseaawn 


coupon | Address ee ee Ie Ny Foe eee 
= sy UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
wi | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
eee 











First 
in 
circulation 


growth “U.S. News & World Report” led all 


magazines in its field with an 18% 
gain in net paid circulation, for the 
twelve months of 1951 vs. 1950, ac- 
cording to the latest statements of 


Audit Bureau of Cireculations. 





PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
makes the figures fly 


FASTER-SUREK- EASIER 


FASTER—because Marchant’s mechanism operates at 
speeds ranging up to twice those of any other calculator. 


SURER—because Marchant is the only American 
calculator with dials for verifying the keyboard entry. 


EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 


Since more than half of all calculator work is multi- m Pv? 3% PUSHBUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose 2  . ve Sgt ai pe 
the calculator that multiplies faster, surer, easier. The Marchant } : taneously as multiplier is entered 
Man in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration in in Automatic Multiplier row. 
your office—call him today. 











with your business letterhead to get our free : AMERICA’S FIRST 


: GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS oO: 
; ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] ! 
: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 


OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA U7 j 
' 











SANTIAGO @ JOHANNESBURG @® WASHINGTON @ PARIS 


>> A serious tussle between the U.S. and Chile is about to start over copper. 

One third of U.S. supplies of copper has been coming from Chile. 

All exports of Chilean copper to the U.S. have just been cut off. 

This is a bargaining move. The Chileans want a higher price. 

The U.S. does not want to raise its ceiling price. But the U.S. must have 
Chilean copper. Commercial stocks of copper in the U.S. are low. 

True, the Chileans, short of hard cash, need the dollars from copper sales. 
Chileans have been having difficulty trying to sell outside the U.S. 

Tug of war, therefore, is developing. It’s somewhat like the long U.S. 
struggle with Bolivia over tin. But, in the case of tin, the U.S. eventually 
was able to buy heavily in other producing areas. Big copper production around 
the world is pretty much tied up. The U.S. can't play off other big producers 
against Chile. But the U.S. does have at least one ace in the hole. 

















>> The U.S. must play its cards carefully in this copper game. 

Presidential election is coming up in Chile in September. The present 
Chilean Administration is reasonably friendly to the U.S. A hard attitude by 
the U.S. on copper prices now may bring unfriendly parties into power. It could 
also lead to expropriation of American copper companies operating in Chile. 

U.S. ceiling price on foreign copper now is 27% cents a pound. The 
Chileans want 33% cents. They may settle for Somewhat less. But, in any case, 
U.S. price-control officials don't want to break their ceiling. Prices of most 
commodities now are trending down. Besides, large new copper production will be 
coming in during the next couple of years. So, future copper prices are very 
likely to ease off, barring an all-out war. 

Another possible solution is being discussed in Washington. The U.S. 
Government could purchase the Chilean copper at above-ceiling prices and sell 
it to American users at the ceiling, absorbing the loss. At the 33%-cent price, 
such a subsidy for Chilean copper would run about 50 million dollars a year. 
However, if an import subsidy is used, the price ceiling is maintained and the 
present Chilean Administration gets credit for a good deal. Trouble is, other 
countries selling raw materials to the U.S. will want similar treatment. 

Easiest way out of the copper dilemma is also the most dangerous in the 
long run. Copper from the U.S. strategic stockpile can be used instead of Chil- 
ean imports until the Chileans cave in and Sell again. But foreign producers 
have already objected strongly to using the stockpile as a weapon of commercial 
warfare. Stockpile zinc was used to break the world price. Tin destined for 
the stockpile was diverted to commercial use to break the tin price last year. 

Should the stockpile be invaded only for defense emergencies? It's quite 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


a question. And will foreign producers sell to the stockpile if it continues 
to be used aS a commercial weapon? Almost all stockpile items are imported. 

Big-stick tactics are unlikely to be used against Chile. They have gen- 
erated enough ill will as it is in other countries. But the threat of using 
Stockpile copper is the ace the U.S. may have to count on in negotiations with 
Chile. Whatever Washington decides to do will have.to be done fast. 








>> Too much gold seems to be killing the golden goose..... 

Gold-producing countries have been selling more and more of their gold on 
the "free" market, where prices are higher than the official price of $35 an 
ounce paid for monetary gold stocks. Result: a developing glut of "free" gold. 

Last _ year only 25 per cent of the newly mined gold went into official 
stocks, as against about 50 per cent in 1950 and earlier years. Bulk of the new 
gold last year went into hoarding, industrial uses, or was snapped up by Iron 
Curtain countries that are always ready to latch on to gold. 

Now Southern Rhodesia and the Gold Coast are to allow gold producers to sell 
their entire output in the "free" market. Previously, only 40 per cent of produc- 
tion could be sold at premium prices; the rest went to official buyers at $35. 

Canada and Australia also let their gold miners sell where they choose. 

South Africa, by far the largest gold producer, still limits premium sales 
to 40 per cent of output. Other South African gold goes into official stocks. 

Gold price in the "free" markets has been weakening recently. One reason 
is this increased flow of new gold. Also, French hoarding activity has been 
falling off since the Pinay regime restored some confidence in the franc. The 
French have been the biggest gold hoarders in recent years. 

"Free" gold price, thus, is now $36 to $37 in Paris. This is barely above 
the official price of $35. At such prices, more new gold now may be offered 
to official buyers. There's a lot of bother, paper work and subterfuge con- 
nected with selling gold on the "free" market. 

Merging of the two gold prices into one is unlikely, though. There are too 
many Speculators still betting that the U.S. will raise the official price for 
gold, despite repeated denials by the U.S. Treasury of any such intention. 
































>> Battle to defend the French franc now is entering the critical phase..... 

Prime Minister Antoine Pinay's offensive to stem French inflation is off 
to a good start. French prices have dropped slowly but steadily since he took 
office two months ago. Black-market rate for francs is off about 20 per cent. 

Manufacturers, merchants and middlemen are going along with the Pinay pro- 
gram for voluntary cuts in selling prices in return for no tax increases. 

But Pinay faces grumbling from peasants who traditionally pay few taxes 
and who object to lower selling prices for their produce. 

Also, the decline in the cost of living is as yet so small that there is 
Still a lot of steam behind demands for higher wages by big unions. 

Workers and peasants are, at best, lukewarm on Pinay's program. 

And now the small businessmen, his chief supporters, must be put to the 
acid test. To balance his budget, Pinay must float a large loan (at least 575 
million dollars). Its success depends on heavy bond buying by businessmen. 

Pinay's plan has been: (1) to restore confidence in the franc by reversing 
the uptrend in French prices and (2) to sop up purchasing power and balance his 
budget through the loan. All now depends on what happens to the loan. 
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NO. 37 OF A SERIES 


BERKSHIRE... Worla’s Largest Full-Fashioned 
Flostery Mill... Concludes a Multi-Million Dollar 


Modernization Program «.. in FP ennsylvania 


$10,000,000 has been spent by the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills in the modernization of the 
company’s operations, and to make them so 
efficient that they can compete with any 
hosiery mill in any part of the country. Start- 
ing in the post-war year of 1946, the Berkshire 
program is a continuous one, replacing old 
equipment with new, in every division of ho- 
siery manufacture. 

FERDINAND K. THUN, President of Berkshire, said: 
“Berkshire Knitting Mills started here in 
Reading, Berks County in 1906. Since then 
we have produced over 75,000,000 dozen 
pairs of full-fashioned stoc kings. We like Penn- 
sylvania. We like Reading. We like the skilled 
people who work with us here. We like the 
proximity to the big eastern markets. And we 
plan to stay here, as evidenced by the fact 
that we embarked on:a program of such 
magnitude in the hosiery industry.” 


One of the new 30-section, 60 gauge full-fashioned knitting 
machines, the most efficient in the world, being installed at the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, as part of its $10,000,000.00 
modernization program. This machine is made up of over 180,000 
separate pieces and produces 30 stockings at one time. 








WHAT PENNSYLVANIA 
HAS TO OFFER THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


1. Locations in low-tax rural areas suitable for devel- 
opment. (Pennsylvania has more small towns than 
any state in America.) 


2. Nearness to the great New York textile market. 


3. Good water supplies. (The State has carried on 
studies of water conditions in many parts of Penn- 
sylvania and can offer complete reports.) 


4. Ample supplies of coal, and, in many areas, natural 
gas and oil. 


5. Access to trunk line railway lines and the greatest 
state highway system in America. 


6. Large supplies of skilled workers, including many 
farm families who are interested in supplementing 
their income with textile work. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce will be 
glad to tell you about locations suitable for some of 
your operations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN S. FINE 


Governor 


ANDREW J. SORDONI 


Secretary of Commerce 
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Signs of a turn for the better in busi- 
ness activity are beginning to appear 
at a time when the Government is 
relaxing its artificial squeeze on the 
civilian economy. 

Prices are a bit firmer. Sensitive com- 
modities rose between April 29 and 
May 7, led by foodstuffs. Farm prod- 
ucts and foods were higher in the BLS 
wholesale index for the week ended 
May 5. 

The leather-goods industry, in a slump 
for the last year, showed stirrings of 
recovery during the month of March. 
Employment was up, the layoff rate 
was far below a year ago, hours 
worked were the highest for the month 
in recent years. 

Wool prices, up 23 cents a pound in a 
steady rise since March, indicate some 
revival of buying interest by mills. 

Retailers’ purchases of soft goods must 
pick up a bit in coming months if 
their total inventories are not to be- 
come subnormal in relation to sales. 
As the top chart shows, department- 
store stocks have fallen to a point 
where they are little higher in rela- 
tion to sales than before start of the 
Korean war. Stores have held their 
purchases for inventory far below the 
rate at which they were selling to 
their customers. If future sales re- 
main at the present level, they must 
buy larger quantities from their sup- 
pliers or see inventories continue to 
fall. 

Soft-goods inventories, for all retail 
stores, were equal to 1.2 months’ sales 
on April 1, the same as for the year 
1950. Stocks of apparel, general mer- 
chandise and liquor stores were a 
trifle above the 1950 relationship to 
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FOR VARIATION 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity - 





sales. Drugstore and _ food-store in- 
ventories were a bit lower. 

Heavy inventories of retailers are 
chiefly in hard goods. Stocks on April 
1 were equal to two months’ sales, 
compared with 1.5 months for the 
year 1950. Auto dealers, heavily 
stocked with used cars, could supply 
customer needs for 38 days out of in- 
ventory, compared with 26 days in 
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1950. For home furnishers, stocks 
equaled 2.4 months’ sales, against 2 
in 1950. For building-materials deal- 
ers, the figure was 2.7, against 2.2. 
The automobile industry hopes to make 
a better showing from now on. Pas- 
senger-car output mounted to 415,000 
in April, up 25 per cent from the first- 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


quarter average. Sales have kept pace 
with production. In coming months, 
easy terms for installment sales will 
spur demand at a time when larger 
metal supplies permit further gains jn 
output. 

The construction industry will set a new 
record of over 30 billions in dollar 
value of work done this year, officials 
now estimate. 

Vital plant expansion, though soon to 
turn down, is not to fall rapidly. Of 
the projects given Government aid 
under the defense program, about 6 
billions are scheduled for comple. 
tion in 1952, another 4 billions in 
1953. Total plant and equipment 
spending by business is estimated at 
24 billions for 1952. 

National-defense spending, including 
military aid to other countries, rose 
to a rate of 48.5 billions per year in 
April. It is likely to rise to 55 billions 
in the second half of 1952 and to 60 
billions in the first half of 1953. 

Consumer spending, meanwhile, is 
being freed of artificial _ restraints, 
Government controls over installment 
credit have been suspended. Terms 
for mortgage credit are likely to be 
eased if demand for homes falls off. 

Production is recovering from effects of 
the short steel strike. Steel mills 
scheduled their operations at 83 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
May 10, up from 52.1 per cent the 
week before. 

Expansionary forces in business stil 
have the power to lift the total vol- 
ume of activity. The absence of in- 
flationary pressure, however is now 
being recognized under policies of 
the Government. 


© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Com. 
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Nit Turbine Refrigeration 





When you’re flying at 20,000 feet 
and you sit there warm and com- 
fortable, breathing clean fresh 
air, you reap the benefit of years 
of painstaking development work 
by AiResearch engineers. 

“Living room” comfort in the 
newest high-altitude airliners like 
the Super Constellation, the 
Martin 404 and the Convair 340 
is the work of AiResearch. 

The air you breathe is scooped 
up from the outside, compressed 
and refrigerated or heated — 


delivered inside the cabin at just 
the right temperature. 

On supersonic jets and turbo- 
props even greater problems of 
air conditioning are conquered by 
AiResearch equipment. 

Every American-built, high- 
speed, high-altitude airplane flies 
with the aid of products manufac- 
tured by AiResearch. 

Would you like to work with 
us? Qualified engineers, scientists 
and skilled craftsmen are needed 
now at AiResearch. 


AriResearcln 
A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA * PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER O 


Heat Transfer Equipment 


Electric Actuators 


“Gos Turbines Cabin Superchargers 


Pneumatic Power Units 


In a modern airliner at 20,000 feet or higher, you 
are not only comfortable, but you fly safer and 
faster. Vital “lung” in the pressurizing system is 
the AiResearch cabin supercharger. Together with 
the AiResearch refrigeration unit, it keeps the 
plane air conditioned in the air or on the ground. 


a 


F AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 


%, 


Electronic Controls Cabin Pressure Controls — Temperature Controls 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











Ten years ago—on May 22, 1942—the following edi- 
torial appeared on this page: 


OR DEMOCRACY TODAY is on trial. There need be no 
mistake about it. Much lip-service is being paid to 
the cause of democracy, but candor compels the ad- 
mission that there are too many persons in this country 
who in their secret hearts think the so-called repre- 
sentatives of our democracy, in some executive agencies 
as well as in the legislative branch, are self-seeking and 
self-serving. We are reminded again and again that the 
Gecay and decline of the French Republic before our 
very eyes in 1940 was due primarily to the unmoral and 
selfish attitude of the French politician who, while laud- 
ing liberty, equality and fraternity, played the game on 
a basis of egotism, greed, and utter selfishness. 

Why is Congress so often attacked? Those of us who 
know many of the members of the House and Senate 
find them fine men. They are in the main conscientious, 
well informed and hard working. They come from 
all walks of life. Many of them are self-made men. 
The vast majority have never benefited by inherited 
wealth or riches or special privileges. They have fought 
their way into public office by sheer power of person- 
ality. 


Yet collectively Congress is frequently held up to ridi-’ 


cule and contempt, and the tide of criticism is rising 
instead of diminishing. Why is this? The best answer 
that can be given is the fact that Congress as a whole, 
by its action and inaction, gives the impression of caring 
more about reelection efforts than about the national 
interest. The business of getting elected requires a cer- 
tain adherence to political formula but it does not 
require a meretricious attitude towards one’s own 
position. When the public sees member after member 
virtually buying his way into Congress or assuring him- 
self of continued public office by accepting a form of 
bribe—the promise of votes of pressure groups who 
endorse him and work for him at the polls—is it to be 
wondered at that people begin to look askance at such 
conceptions of political morality? ... 


There is another reason for the growing un- 
popularity of Congress as an institution. That body has 
allowed the rights of the citizen to be whittled down, if 
not taken from him, by a growing bureaucracy. Con- 
gress has carelessly delegated power without prescrib- 
ing legislative standards. This refers primarily to 
powers granted in peacetime which are being exercised 
in wartime in disregard of fundamental rights. 


JUST YESTERDAY— 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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Congress, moreover, is guilty of still another abuse, 
It has conducted some of its Congressional investigat- 
ing committees in high-handed fashion, trampling 
recklessly on the rights of citizens. By innuendo, by 
libelous statements which could not be defended in the 
courts, by assassination of character and by loose 
charges, Congressional committees and some members 
of Congress individually have given an example of pal- 
pable unfairness which in turn reflects on our legislators 
who now ask that others be fair to them... 

It is not good for the millions of men whose lives are 
being drafted for war to read constantly that a large 
group of politicians back in Washington seem to be 
thinking only of how to feather their own nests and 
get reelected. 


The difference between a statesman and a 
politician should be kept clearly in mind. 

A politician is a man whose ego has convinced 
him that it would be a public calamity for him to 
be defeated for office and that it is far better for the 
country that he compromise with his conscience oc- 
casionally and do the bidding of a pressure group 
lest the Congress be so unfortunate as to be deprived 
of his services. 

A statesman is a man occupying public office who 
thinks there are many worse things in the world than 
being defeated for reelection and who, therefore, is 
ready to stand up for the principle of what he knows 
in his heart is best for all the people rather than 
for a particular group which could help him win re- 
election. 

When the time comes that members of Congress gen- 
erally are willing to face defeat while defending the 
principle of “equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none,” something surprising will happen. It will be 
the almost automatic reelection of such men by over- 
whelming vote. 

And if by chance here and there some are defeated 
at the polls through the mistaken judgment of an un- 
informed constituency, something else surprising will 
happen. The individual will find in the triumph of his 
own conscience over selfishness and self-service a com- 
pensation so great that it will remain a precious heri- 
tage to him and his family for years to come, erasing 
the disappointments of defeat. 

Wartime affords a God-given opportunity for all 
manner of self-denial, including the sacrifice of mis- 
guided ambition for personal gain, for place, and for 
power in disregard of the national interest. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical - ==": 





B. F, Goodrich Chemical 
Company does not manufacture tl ese 
fish lures. We supply the Geon materials only. 


BUGS thot ine DOLLARS 


F you fish, you will appreciate the 

lifelike modeling, the natural color- 
ing of these lures made from Geon. If 
you are fishing for sales ideas, then you 
will take a second look and start think- 
ing about how Geon can help you. 


Just think of the range of articles 


made from Geon, ranging from lures 


like these to draperies, flooring mate- 
ial, raincoats and the newest—a rigid 
material that can be sawed, machined, 
welded and drilled! Men on the look- 
out for selling ideas will use this wide 
tange of qualities as a starting point to 







dream up an idea that will lure the dollars! 

Easily, too, for versatile Geon mate- 
rials come in many forms—including 
resins, latices and compounded plastics. 
They provide exceptional resistance 
to heat and cold, water and weather, 
aging and most chemicals. They take 
a wide range of brilliant or delicate 
colors. They can be used for molding, 
casting, coating or dipping. Find out 
how Geon materials may help you 
improve or develop a product to bring 
in more sales. For helpful technical 
advice, just write Dept. D-5, B. F 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 


Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Can- 
ada : Kitchener, Ontario. Cableaddress : 
Goodchemco. 
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Next TIME you stand by a railroad track and allows faster speeds for the heavy freight. 
count the crossties, and count them as five- : . 
ri eile Such progress beckons to railroad men on every 
dollar bills. That 1s the installed cost for each 2 apa 
a hand. Buc frequently the desired improvement 
ot the two million new ties the Pennsylvania 5 i 
require large sums of money and can be under 
Railroad is laying this year. a : a 
aes : taken only as justified by earnings. Alone among 
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Most of the 60 million ties that now support the all transportation agencies the railroad 
; : sipelines pay their own way, pay all costs oul 
rails of the Pennsylvania system were installed Pty elines pay their « Ys pay 
rs re ee Os ot charges and pay taxes on their property. 
tor something less than two dollars each. These : : 
are regulacly inspected and replaced as they A sound national transportation policy offering 
show wear. The new ballast, new ties and new equal opportunities to all competitors, and 
rails make this privately owned heavy duty high- favors to none, is essential to ensure che trans: 
way even better. The heavier, higher rail spreads portation progress that America wants, when 
the weight of the wheels over more surtace and and where the customers of cransportation 
so insures smoother rides for passenger trains agencies want it most. 
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Go by Train... In Safety and Comfort 








